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Luna, 5° die Februarii, 1849. 



Ordered, That a Select Committee be appointed on the Irish Poor Laws. 



Jo vis, 8° die Februarii, 1849. 



Ordered, That the Select Committee on Irish Poor Laws do consist ol Twenty-one 
Members. 



Committee nominated : 

Lord John Russell. 

Sir James Graham. 

Sir John Young. 

Colonel Dunne. 

Mr. George Alexander Hamilton. 
Sir William Somerville. 

Mr. Scrope. 

Sir Robert Ferguson. 

Mr. Clements. 

Mr. Shafto Adair. 

Mr. Cornewall Lewis. 



Mr. Monsell. 

Sir Denham Norreys. 
Sir John Pakington. 
Mr. Herbert. 

Mr. Reynolds. 

Mr. Sharman Crawford. 
Mr. Fagan. 

Mr. O’Flaherty. 

Major Blaekail. 

Mr. Stafford. 



Ordered, That the Committee have power to send for Persons, Papers, and Records. 



Luna, 12° die Februarii, 1849. 

Order [8 February], That the Committee do consist of Twenty-one Members, read 
and discharged. 

Ordered, That the Committee do consist of Twenty-six Members. 

Ordered, That the following Members be added to the Committee : 

The Earl of Lincoln. I Mr. Bright. 

Sir Lucius O’Brien. Mr. Grace. 

Mr. Moore. 

Ordered, That Five be the Quorum of the said Committee. 



Luna, 19° die Februarii, 1849. 



Ordered, That Mr. George Alexander Hamilton be discharged from further attendance 
on the Committee, and that Mr. Napier be added thereto. 



Veneris, 23° die Februarii, 1849. 



Ordered, That the Committee have power to Report their Opinion, together with the 
Minutes of Evidence taken before them, from time to time, to The House. 



REPORT 

MINUTES OF EVIDENCE P- 1 
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REPORT. 



THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed on Irish Poor Laws, who were 
empowered to Report their Opinion, and the Minutes of Evidence 

taken before them, from time to time, to The House ; Have taken 

further Evidence on the Matters to them referred, and have agreed to 
Report the same to The House. 



2 April 1849. 



194- 
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The Hon. Edward Turner Boyd Twisleton - - - p. 1 

Lunas, 2° die Aprilis, 1 849. 

The Hon. Edward Turner Boyd Twisleton - - - p. 28 
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Veneris, 30 ° die Martii, 1849 . 



MEMBERS 

Sir William Somerville. 

Mr. G. C. Lewis. 

Major Blackall. 

Mr. Clements. 

Mr. Poulett Scrope. 

Mr. Fagan. 

Mr. Herbert. 

Sir Lucius O’Brien. 

Sir James Graham. 

Earl of Lincoln. 

Mr. Sharman Crawford. 

Sir JOHN YOUNG, 



Mr. Reynolds. 

Sir Denham Norreys. 
Mr. Stafford. 

Colonel Dunne. 

Mr. Monsell. 

Sir John Pakington. 
Mr. O’Flaherty T 
Mr. Grace. 

Sir Robert Ferguson. 
Mr. Bright. 

Sir John Young. 

Bart., in the Chair. 



The Honourable Edward Turner Boyd Twisleton, called in ; and 
further Examined. 

4321. Mr. G. C. Lewis.] HAVE you considered the recommendations of the The Hon. 

Boundary Commissioners with respect to the reduction of the size of electoral E - T-B. Twisleton . 
divisions ? — I have. 

4322. Do you concur generally in the principles which they have laid down 30 Marcn l8 49 - 
for reducing the size of those divisions ? — I deem it, on the whole, advisable to 

act upon their recommendations. 

4323. Will you state to the Committee generally the nature of the recom- 
mendations of the Boundary Commissioners? — As* I understand the plan on 
which the Boundary Commissioners would propose to act in re-distributing the 
electoral divisions in Ireland, it is merely to adopt the original instructions 
issued by the Poor-law Commissioners in Ireland, on October the 9 th, 1838 , 
addressed to their Assistant Poor-law Commissioners, in forming the original 
electoral divisions in Ireland, and to follow strictly those instructions with the 
means at their disposal now, for carrying them into execution more correctly 
than was possible at the time those instructions were framed. 

4324. Will you state the principles which the Commissioners laid down for 
the reconstruction of the electoral divisions? — I shall be able to do that more 
accurately by reading an extract from the instructions. “ Second : In the 
formation of unions, county or baronial boundaries need not be observed, 
wherever a sufficient cause exists for departing from them; in the absence 
of any such cause, it will be desirable to adhere to old and recognised 
boundaries. The same remark applies to the property of an individual, which 
should not be separated or placed in different unions, except where such 
severance is necessary for ensuring the compactness or convenience of the 
arrangement ; and in every such case, pains should be taken to satisfy the pro- 
prietor that the course adopted is really necessary. Third: Very careful con- 
sideration will in every case be required in arranging the electoral divisions, 
as well as in determining the number to be established in each union ; for 
although the 1 8 th section gives the Commissioners power to ‘ alter the electoral 
divisions from time to time, as they may see fit,’ it will be extremely important 
so to form these divisions at the outset as to prevent the necessity for sub- 
sequent alteration. Fourth : As regards the number of electoral divisions, it 
seems generally desirable that there should be as many as there are to be 
elected guardians, and that the several divisions should be, as nearly as may 

0.34. B be, 
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The Hon. be, of about the same size. Cases will not improbably occur, however, in 
E. T.B. Twisleton. wliich it may be expedient or necessary to depart from this rule, either ou the 

account of the extent of individual properties or of some local circumstance 

30 March 1849. ren( jering it impracticable or unadvisable to form all the divisions of similar 
dimensions, in which case the larger division may probably have a proportionate 
number of guardians assigned to it, as in the instance of the larger parishes in the 
English unions ; it will be well, however, to deal with such cases as exceptions 
to the rule, and, as far as practicable, to form the several electoral divisions of 
about the same size, each returning one guardian. Fifth : In forming the town- 
lands into electoral divisions, difficulties will probably be raised as to what parti- 
cular townlands shall be grouped together, some being heavily charged with 
pauperism and others being nearly free from it. Landed proprietors, too, will 
naturally be desirous of having their land placed in one division, unmixed with 
the land of others, especially in cases where they have taken pains or incurred 
expense to improve their properties. It is impossible to lay down any unvarying 
rule applicable to such cases ; but the wishes of proprietors, where the lands are 
contiguous, should be attended to as far as circumstances permit without injury 
or inconvenience to others ; and in grouping pauperized and unpauperized 
townlands together, which will very often be necessary, care should be taken so 
to arrange the disti'ict as to make the relief afforded to the former as little oppres- 
sive as possible to the latter.” 

4325. Will the principles adopted by the Boundary Commissioners lead to any 
general reduction of the electoral divisions in Ulster ? — I believe not. As far as 
1 understand, they have made inquiries in Ulster, and they find that the gentry 
and the farmers are generally satisfied with the size of the electoral divisions. It 
appears that they were framed with considerable care. There were certain advan- 
tages possessed by the gentlemen who formed those electoral divisions which 
were at that time not possessed by the gentlemen who formed the electoral divi- 
sions in the south and west ; and the proposition, as I understand it, of the 
Boundary Commissioners is to divide the other parts of Ireland in very much 
the same manner as Ulster is now divided. 

4326. Do you understand that the Boundary Commissioners propose to deviate 
from the principle laid dowm by the Poor-law Commissioners in their original 
•instructions with respect to the electoral divisions, or that they propose to apply 
that principle with uniformity over the country ? — I understand that they propose 
the latter. 

4327. They state in page 12 , “ After every inquiry and considei’ation, there- 
fore, we do not find it necessary to recommend any departure from the original 
instructions of the Poor-law Commissioners in 1838 , in regard to electoral divi- 
sions ; but at the time the present divisions were formed, the topography and 
statistics of the south and west were less known than they now are, by the sub- 
sequent publication of the Ordnance Survey and other official documents ; and 
we have sedulously endeavoured to collect such information as may enable us to 
carry out the instructions of 1838 , in the full and liberal spirit in which they 
are framed.” Does not that passage show that they do not intend to depart 
from the principles originally laid down and followed in the formation of the 
electoral divisions, but simply to apply those principles with greater uniformity ? 
— It does. 

4328. Will the proceedings of the Boundary Commissioners, according to the 
maxims which they have laid down, apply principally to the electoral divisions 
in the south and west? — They will. 

4329. Is it your opinion that it will be desirable to diminish the size of many 
of the electoral divisions in the south and west? — I feel the greatest difficulty in 
answering this question, because it is perhaps the most difficult subject in poor- 
law matters. I deem it, on the whole, advisable to act on that recommendation. 
There is great dissatisfaction in the south and west as to the size of many elec- 
toral divisions, and Her Majesty’s Government having appointed a separate 
Commission carefully to redistribute the electoral divisions, and those gentle- 
men who were appointed being persons of great ability, and w'ho have given 
much time and attention to the subject, I am disposed to act upon their recom- 
mendations on the whole. 

4330. Do you happen to know whether any of the Boundary Commissioners 
had previously had any local experience in any part of Ireland ? — Mr. Crawford 
has had a good deal of experience in the south of Ireland, and Captain Broughton 

was 
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was engaged as a temporary inspector in a union, where I have no doubt he The Hon 
saw the working of the poor law on an extensive scale. E. T.B. Twideton. 

A 3 3 1 - In what part of the country?— In Swineford Union. I am not aware — 

that Captain Larcom has been engaged in poor-law administration anywhere • 30 March iy +9- 

but lie is a person of considerable ability, and I believe he is as perfectly com- 
petent to understand principles as any one can be. 

4332. Do the Boards of Guardians in the west and south generally desire a 
reduction of the size of the electoral divisions ? — I think they do. 

4333- Do you know the grounds upon which they generally desire such a 
reduction ?— They say that the electoral divisions are too large. But at the 
same time, there is a very general desire, in some parts of Ireland, for what is 
called property rating or townland rating. 

4334. Before we proceed to the question of townland rating and estate ratino- 
will you give the Committee your opinion whether you think it necessary that 
the electoral divisions, that is to say, the divisions for the election of guardians 
should be co-extensive with the rating divisions ? — Not necessarily. 

. 4335- Do you think it would be possible, supposing the number of rating 
divisions was increased by that reduction of their size, that several ratino- div£ 
sions should combine to choose one guardian ? — It would be possible. ° 

4336. Would not an increase in the number of rating divisions multiply the 

accounts and render the financial part of the union more complex? Yes, I think 

it would; but I think that difficulty might be got over if, 011 other considera- 
tions, it were desirable to increase the number of the electoral divisions. 

4337. With reference to townland rating, what is your opinion ? — I cannot 
express to the Committee sufficiently strongly the objections that I feel ao-ainst 
townland rating. There are in Ireland no less than 66,700 townlands, and°there 
are 131 unions, which would give to each union, on the average, 509 electoral 
divisions ; and, according to the present state of the law, we are bound to give to 
each electoral division a guardian ; so that if we were to divide all Ireland into 
townlands as electoral divisions, there would be, on the averao-e, 509 elected 
guardians to each Board of Guardians, independently of magistrates. It seems 
to me that that would be far too large a number of guardians to administer 
relief properly. But, without reference to the appointment of guardians, which 
might, perhaps, be easily remedied by an alteration of the law, it seems to me 
that it would be ridiculous to divide Ireland into 66,700 distinct areas of 
taxation for poor-law purposes. It would occasion a most extraordinary inequality 
of rating : in some townlands there would be no paupers at all, and there would 
be nothing to pay for poor-rates, while in others the amount would be thoroughly 
oppressive, and far more than the townland could in any way support. It 
appears to me that no reasonable person, knowing that there are 66,700 town- 
lands in Ireland, and that the average number of areas of taxation in each 
union, if divided into townlands as electoral divisions, would be 509, would think 
of recommending such a proposition as that. My impression is, that when recom- 
mendations have been made for adopting townlands as areas of taxation, they 
have been made without the knowledge of the number of townlands ; and that 
perhaps, in particular parts of the country, individuals have perceived that a 
townland near them might maintain their own poor, and might conveniently be 
made an area of taxation, but they were not aware of what was the case in other 
parts of Ireland. I think it is quite out of the question to adopt, as areas of 
taxation, townlands. 

4338. Is not the size of the townlands in Ireland very unequal: — It is. 

4339. 4 re ^ lere not some t0 ' vl >lands of considerable extent, whereas others 
only consist of 40 or 50 acres r — Yes; and there are some townlands without a 
single human being upon them. 

4340. A.re not the employed and the employers of the employed very often 
found in different townlands adjoining each other ? — Yes. In some townlauds 
there is no population whatever, and in other townlands there is a very thick 
population, without any means whatever of subsistence upon those townlands. 

4341- With respect to estate rating, what is your opinion of the policy of 
making the areas of taxation co-extensive with property ? — I object to the prin- 
ciple of property rating. 

. 4342- What are your objections to a property rating? — It seems to me to 
introduce a vicious relation between the employers and the employed ; as the 
occupiers on a particular electoral division would be bound to afford to certain 
0- 34 - b 2 definite 
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The Hon. definite individuals either relief or employment; and the necessary tendency 
E. T. b. Twisleton. 0 f such a system appears to me to be to deteriorate the quality ot the labour per- 

formed by the employed, when they know that whatever may be their conduct, 

30 March 1849. t ] ie employers, certain definite individuals, will be bound either to give them 
employment or relief. 

4343. Sir J. Pakington .] Can you inform the Committee to what extent estate 
rating would increase the present number of areas of taxation ? I cannot. 

4344. It would considerably increase the number of areas, would it not ? It 
would, undoubtedly. 

.04 r Mr G C Lewis. ] Do you know whether those who recommend that 
property should be taken as the area of taxation contemplate a change of boun- 
dary with a change of property ; that is to say, if estates are divided, or estates 
are consolidated, do they contemplate a corresponding change in the boundaries 
of the areas of taxation ?— I am not aware whether they do or do not contem- 
plate that ; but it is evident that one great disadvantage which would arise from 
property rating is, that it would not be a fixed boundary if you were to continue 
permanently to endeavour to carryout the principle; it would be at first, or 
course, a fixed boundary, but afterwards, when property changed hands, you 
would be obliged to depart from the principle, or else you must, pro re natu , 
introduce a new circumscription of electoral divisions. 

4346. Do you think that the owners of land have any great power over the 
employment of the poor on their estates ? — It depends upon the part of the country 
in which they live, and upon the relation in which they stand to their tenants ; 
but generally speaking, I presume that the landlords have not any great power 111 
that respect over their estates, and that the employment of labour depends upon 
the occupying tenants, and not upon the landlords ; so that even in one elec- 
toral division, consisting entirely of one property, one occupier might complain 
bitterly of the burden thrown upon him, if, after employing all the labourers on 
his own farm, he had to contribute towards the maintenance, as paupers, ot 
labourers residing on the farms of other occupiers on the same property. 

4347. In England, is not the influence of the poor law upon the landlords 
shown in inducing them to regulate the number of dwellings upon their estates, 
and is it not shown upon occupiers in inducing them to give employment to the 

labourers r — It is. . . . . . . - 

4348. Do you believe that the operation of the poor law m this respect is 
likely to be materially different in Ireland from what it has been in England . 
No, not materially different in the long run ; but at present there is a class ot 
occupying tenants who are not in the habit of employing labourers at all, and 
the effect upon them would immediately not be the same, but the tendency is 



P 4340? Do you think the areas of taxation ought to be sufficiently small for 
each ratepayer to feel that he has a decided interest in the relief given to each 
individual within those areas?— Yes; and this is one of the mam reasons why 
national rates for the relief of destitution seem unadvisable. For, just as, on the 
one hand, there are objections to townland rating and property rating, so, on 
the other hand, there are objections to national rating, the effect 01 "'Inch 
would be to take away, comparatively, from each individual occupier any very 
o-reat interest in checking imposition. A national fund would appear to the 
occupiers to be an indefinite fund to which they might have always recourse, and 
efforts would not be made by them to check imposition and prevent abuses. It 
seems to me that it would be impossible, with a system ol national rating, not 
to introduce a highly centralized system of poor-law management ; it would 
be necessary for the Government to take into its hand the management of the 
poor throughout the whole of Ireland ; and it seems to me that that would be 
very undesirable. . „ , , 

4350. Assuming that the objections to national rating were allowed to be 
insuperable, do you think that any area between that of the whole nation and 
electoral divisions would be expedient : for example, do you think that a union 
rating would be desirable?— I am afraid the unions in Ireland are too large tor 
a union rating, and that somewhat the same objection that applies to a national 
rating applies to union rating in Ireland. At the same time, 1 give my opinion 
with the greatest possible diffidence, for I am aware that some of the greatest 
authorities on poor-law matters are favourable to a union rating; and though I 
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Lave arrived at a different conclusion, I have considerable distrust in my own The Hon. 
opinions on the subject. E.T.B.Twsleton. 

435 1. When you speak of the opinion of high authorities, do you refer to per- 0 March 1 8 
sons who are locally acquainted with the circumstances of Ireland ? — No, I refer 30 ' arc1 1 4 9 - 
to persons who have studied the principles of the poor law, and who are, I think, 

the greatest authorities on the subject of the poor law in England : for example, 

Mr. Chadwick I consider is one of the greatest authorities on poor-law matters, 
and he has shown that in a very remarkable manner, as he was one of the principal 
originators of the system of the poor laws in 1834 , which has been one of the 
most successful measures in modern times in reforming great abuses. I think 
he is thoroughly conversant with the subject, and he has arrived at the conclusion 
that union rating is advisable. There are also some other gentlemen who have 
arrived at the same conclusion. It is known that Mr. Gulson, who was employed 
in distributing the unions in the north of Ireland, is of that opinion ; and there are 
also several other gentlemen in favour of union rating ; and therefore it appears 
to me to be no subject for dogmatism. 

4352. Supposing the size of the electoral divisions were considerably reduced, 
would it not necessarily augment the present inequality of rating ? — It would 
materially augment the present inequality of rating. 

4353. Do you think it would be possible to make any considerable reduction 
in the size of the electoral divisions without introducing the principle of a union 
rate, in order to relieve the most distressed electoral divisions under certain con- 
tingencies ? — I do not. 

4354. On a former day you expressed yourself as unfavourable to the principle 
of a union rate to relieve certain distressed electoral divisions; but still you think 
that in case the reduction in the size of the areas of the electoral divisions were to 
produce any great increase in the inequality of rating it would be necessary to 
have recourse to some such principle? — It would ; but I am not persuaded that 
the course adopted by the Boundary Commissioners would lead to the necessity 
of a union rate. 

4355. Is it not the fact at present that the rates upon the town electoral 
divisions are higher than the rates upon the rural electoral divisions of the same 
union ? — I think that is very often the case. For example, in the Navan Union 
the expenses of the Navan electoral division during the year ending the 29 th 
September 1848 were 3 s. 5 d. in the pound ; they were higher than the expenses 
of any of the other electoral divisions of that union ; but I deem it ver} r possible 
that there may be cases in which the expenses of the town electoral divisions 
were not absolutely the highest : for example, I take the county of Cork ; the 
expenses in the city of Cork electoral divisions were 2 s. 7 id. in the pound, 
for the year ending the 29 th September 1848 , and there was one rural electoral 
division, that of Kilquane, in which the expenses were 2s. 11 Id. in the pound 
during the same period. 

4356. What is the average expense upon the whole Cork Union ? — The 
average expense in the Cork Union was 1 s. 9 l d. in the pound ; the expense in 
Monkstown electoral division was 10 $d. in the pound; and the expense in 
Kilquane was what I have already stated, 2s. 11 Id. in the pound. In Limerick, 
the expenses of the Limerick electoral division were 4s. 5 hd. in the pound ; but 
the expenses in Cappamore electoral division were 6s. 2 hd. in the pound. 

4357. What was the average of the entire union ? — The average expense of 
the whole union was 3 s. G^rf. in the pound. 

4358. Is there not a general tendency on the part of ejected tenants and other 
distressed persons in the country to gravitate towards the towns? — When they 
are ejected from their tenements the tendency is to go to small towns or large 
villages. 

43.59. Are there not great complaints among the ratepayers in the towns and 
villages of their being called upon to support the pauperism created by other 
parties in the country districts? — Yes, there are ; and I deem it very likely that 
those complaints are well founded, to a certain extent ; but at the same time, I 
do not know to what precise extent they are well founded ; there is a very general 
•tendency, when isolated instances of that kind arise, for persons to form general 
conclusions upon the subject. 

4360. Do you think there is any such pressure upon the towns at present as 
would call for the establishment of a rate in aid in order to relieve the town 

0.34. b 3 electoral 
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The Hon. 

£. T. I>. Twisleton. 



30 March 1849. 



electoral divisions at the expense of the rural electoral divisions? — I think there 
is not generally under the present system. 

4361. Has the Extension Act of 1847 produced any change in the relation 
between the town electoral divisions and the country electoral divisions as to the 
charge of pauperism ? — I am not aware that that has been the case. 

4362. Is it not the fact that, speaking generally of the occupiers of houses in 
the towns, their means of payment bear a larger proportion to their poor-law 
valuation than the means of payment of the rural occupiers bear to their poor- 
law valuation ? — Decidedly. 

4363. Do you know whether town property is valued as highly in proportion 
to its full letting value as agricultural land? — I presume that they are valued 
equally on the letting value. 

4364. In point of fact, do you know how the valuations have been made ? — 
I am not aware of that. 



4365. Supposing, in consequence of the reduction of the size of the rating 
areas, or of the electoral divisions, rating divisions were formed, consisting of 
villages with a small district attached, would it not be likely that those divisions 
would be heavily burdened with poor-rate ? — It would. 

4366. Upon that supposition might it not be necessary to have recourse, under 
certain circumstances, to a union rate in aid ? — It might be necessary if large 
villages and small towns were made electoral divisions of themselves, and pro- 
perties in the neighbourhood were likewise made separate electoral divisions ; the 
tendency then would be for the proprietors in their electoral divisions to pull 
down the habitations as quickly as they could to induce their labourers to 
migrate to the large villages, or to the small towns, and then for the labourers 
residing there to come to work upon the properties in the neighbourhood. 

4367. In your former examination you expressed an opinion that it would be 
expedient at all events to fix a maximum rating for each electoral division in the 
west and south of Ireland ? — Yes. 



4368. Do you think that any relief could be afforded in the distressed unions 
to electoral divisions by a union rate coming after that maximum had been 
reached ? — I would deem it undesirable to have a system of union rating mixed 
up with a system of electoral division rating. I would rather require each 
electoral division to maintain its own poor, and not enter into a system of union 
rating. 

4369. Would you then in every case where the maximum in an electoral 
division had been attained have recourse to assistance from Parliamentary 
grants ? — I would ; but I should not contemplate the necessity for any such grant 
beyond a year or two, or three years further. The state of Ireland, in the west, 
is very peculiar, and is exceptional. I think it absolutely necessary that some 
measure other than the poor law administered in its ordinary mode should be 
adopted in reference to that peculiar state, and that matters should not be 
allowed to take their own course. 



4370. Would not assistance derived from Parliamentary grants coming to the 
electoral division, after a certain maximum of local taxation had been reached, 
be much less liable to abuse than a national rate, or a certain fixed portion of the 
poor-law expenditure being contributed out of the Consolidated Fund r — It 
would. 

4371. Would not that difference arise from the necessity which the locality 
would have to tax itself up to a considerable amount before any assistance was 
derived from the Imperial Treasury? — It would; and I do not contemplate 
after the next two or three years that a case would arise in which such assistance 
would be required. 

4372. In the case of a national rate, would there not be a total absence of all 
check of local interest, and would not one part of the country vie with another - 
in obtaining the largest amount of assistance from the Treasury? — They would. 

4373- In case of a fixed proportion of the expenditure being contributed by 
the Treasury, would not the motive to obtain that assistance be greater in pro- 
portion to the ratio of the assistance to be obtained ? — Yes. 

4374. Have you heard this statement: that a considerable reduction of the 
size of the electoral divisions is likely to increase the inducement to eject tenants ? 

4375. Do you believe that such would be the effect of a reduction of the size 

of 
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of the electoral divisions r — I have no doubt that the introduction of property The Hon. 
rating would increase very strongly the tendency in landlords to eject their E.T.B.Twhleton. 
tenants. * 

437G. Do you think that the reduction to a lesser limit than that which exists 30 March lS49 ‘ 
would have such an effect ? — The reduction to such a limit as the Boundary 
Commissioners propose to adopt would not seem to me to have that effect mate- 
rially ; it might to a certain extent have that tendency. 

4377. Does not the poor law, as it exists at present, afford a great inducement 
to the landlords to diminish the number of the population, and regulate the 
number of dwellings upon their own estates ?— There is no doubt that is the 
case ; we are well aware that in some parts of the country ejectments have been 
going on during the last year to a considerable extent. 

4378. Do you think that the ejectments have been increased by the operation 
of the existing poor law ? — It seems probable that they have been so increased. 

4379. Do not you think it is a wholesome operation of the poor law that it 
should give the landlord an inducement to regulate the number of dwellings 
upon his estate ? — I think it is a wholesome operation of the poor law that he 
should pay attention to the condition of the people on his estate and the number 
of dwellings upon his estate, so as not to allow them to exceed the point which 
is compatible with the people upon that estate being in a sound social condition. 

It is rather negatively that I would contemplate an advantage from the land- 
lord’s interference, by his not allowing the dwellings to exceed in number a 
certain point ; it is not that I would have a very minute, and a very close and 
vexatious interference on his part with the number of dwellings. 

4380. But has there not been in Ireland for some years a very great tendency 
to the subdivision of land on the part of tenants ? — There has, and I think if 
there had been a poor law for the last 50 or 100 years in Ireland, that subdivision 
of land would not have been allowed to go on to such an extent. It strikes me 
that before the introduction of the poor law into Ireland the lower classes, the 
peasantry, were regarded by a large proportion of the proprietors (I do not say 
by all) merely as individuals who paid them rent. The landlords used to get 
their rent from them, but otherwise took very little interest in them ; they dis- 
liked their habits, which were so very low, especially in regard to cleanliness. 

They disliked them partly on account of the difference of religion ; I think 
that was an element; and also they disliked them from other causes; and the 
only way in which the peasantry were regarded by many landlords was as indi- 
viduals who paid rent. 

4381. Do you know whether the multiplication of tenantry upon land did not 
in many cases lead, at least immediately, to an increase in the amount of the 
landlord’s rent? — Yes, no doubt that was the case. 

4382. Did not the absenteeism of many landlords also lead to the absence of 
all check upon the tendency of the tenantry to subdivide the land? — It did ; 
and then, if the landlords had agents on the estates, the agents did not consider 
that they had any interest in preventing their subdividing the land. I cannot 
but consider that in that one particular way the absence of a poor law has been 
injurious to Ireland ; and this seems to me to have been peculiarly the case with 
reference to the character of the peasantry in the west of Ireland ; they are a 
Celtic population, and their character seems to me to be very different indeed 
from that of the Anglo-Saxon race. They require looking after a good deal ; 
they are very docile and very patient, and are capable of imitation, but they 
require to be led, and to have persons to look after them; and if you leave them 
to themselves, the result will necessarily be what it was during the last century, 
that they had a very low standard of existence. They were living on the mini- 
mum ; they went on marrying, and they were satisfied with these potatoes, which 
were just sufficient to keep them alive in health. 

4383. Does the circumstance that some landlords have either encouraged or 
permitted the multiplication of tenants in a very low condition upon their estates 
seem to you to afford an argument in favour of estate rating, or at all events, of 
very small areas of electoral divisions ? — No, I do not think it. does; you cannot in 
poor law legislation act upon the principle that certain individuals have neglected 
their moral duty, or that the state of things at present existing arises from such 
neglect. It appears to me that the tact ot there being no paupers on a particular 
property is no necessary proof of the proprietor having dealt in a just and proper 
spirit with his estate : he might have arrived at that result by very improper means; 

O.34. b 4 * he 
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he might have acted with considerable harshness in getting rid of paupers on his . 
estate. I have no doubt there are several proprietors who have got rid of pau- 
pers on their estates in a merciful and humane spirit ; they have taken care that 
when tenants were evicted, means were afforded them of subsistence, and perhaps 
they have helped them to emigrate. On the other hand, there may be other 
proprietors who have acted in a very reckless manner in the eviction of their 
tenants, and who may at the present moment be deriving the benefit of such a 
mode of proceeding ; and I should be very unwilling to legislate upon the sup- 
position that the present condition of the estates of proprietors was owing to 
their own good conduct or the good conduct of their forefathers. 

4384. Has it not often happened that in consequence of long leases to middle 
men paupers have been multiplied upon estates, without the head landlord having 
had any power of controlling such multiplication? — Undoubtedly it has 
been so. 

4385. Is it not a common case, after a lease for lives expires, the landlord, 
whose father or grandfather had let the property to a tenant, which was then 
nearly unpeopled, finds that it is covered with a set of pauper tenants? Yes , 
there are numerous instances of that kind. 

4386. Does that state of things at all alter your opinion with respect to the 
size of electoral divisions ? — It does not. 

4387. Have you heard it stated that in case the reduction of the size of electoral 
divisions should strengthen the inducement to landlords to evict their tenants,, 
that inducement might be counteracted by the introduction of the English law 
of settlement- — I have heard such a statement ; but it does not appear to me 
that the introduction of the law of settlement would really have that effect 
at all. 

4388. Will you state to the Committee your grounds for that opinion ?— 1 do 
not see what difference the law of settlement would make ; the right to settle- 
ment of anv pauper is merely liability to removal, if he is not in the parish of 
his settlement, and irremovability, if he is in the parish of his settlement ; but 
in regard to every other particular, it makes no difference as to the cliargeability 
of any pauper. And if you look at the example of the English parishes, the law 
of settlement has not prevented the pulling down of cottages ; on the contrary, 
proprietors have pulled down cottages perhaps on the very ground of the law of 
settlement. Paupers may have a right to relief in a particular parish, and if in 
another parish they become chargeable they may be removed to their own 
parish ; but if there are no cottages in that parish the paupers will not remain 
there ; and the case therefore arises in which the right of settlement can be more 
or less evaded in that manner. 

4389. Did you ever bear of the distinction which is said to exist in England? 
between what are called close and open parishes? — Certainly. 

4390. Is not a close parish a parish which is under the power of some one or 

some few proprietors, and in which, in order to relieve themselves from charge- 
ability, they have demolished all the cottages or prevented any new ones being 
built? — Yes. . 

439 1 . Is not that inducement mainly created in England by the operation of 
the law of settlement ? — It is, to a certain extent. 

4392. At all events, whether it is created by the law of settlement or not, is 
that tendency in any way counteracted in England by the law of settlement r It 
is not. 

4393. Does it appear to you that, supposing such an inducement would be 
created in Ireland by diminishing the areas of taxation, it would be in any degree 
counteracted by the introduction of the law of settlement?— It would not ; and 
at the same time there would be numerous evils arising out of the law of settle- 
ment connected with the expenses of removal. 

4394. Do not you think also that the law of settlement is a great hardship 
upon the poor, by rendering them liable to removal ? — It is. 

4395. Supposing a reduction of the areas of taxation in Ireland can only be 
rendered safe by accompanying it with the introduction of the English law of 
settlement, do you not think that the advantage, whatever it may be, of such a 
reduction would be dearly purchased at that price? — It would be very dearly 
purchased ; I think it would be in the highest degree undesirable to introduce 
into Ireland a law of settlement. 

4396. Do you think any modification of the English law of settlement could 
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be framed which would not be accompanied with all the evils of the law of set- The Hon. 
tlement? — I have not heard of any such proposition. -E. T. is. Txm'.don, 

4397- Must not every form of the law of settlement be accompanied with the 
liability of the poor to removal ?— It must. These seem to me to be the essen- 30 Mardl ‘Os- 
tial points of the law of settlement : the liability to removal if you are not in the 
parish of your settlement, and irremovability if you are in the "parish of vour set- 
tlement; that is all that is meant by settlement. 

4398. Is there at present any law of settlement in Ireland ? — There is not. 

4399. Do you think it would be advisable to give a power of removal from 
one union (o another? — I do not. 

4400. Do you not understand that the law of chargeability founded on resi- 
dence, which is created by the Irish poor law, is totally distinct from the law 
of settlement ?— -It is entirely distinct; as I have already explained, what I 
understand by a law of settlement, is liability to removal, or irremovability. 

4401. Is not the meaning of a law of settlement fixed by the English poor 
law, so that there can be no doubt that there is no law of settlement in Ireland ? 

— Undoubtedly'. Of course, if any one chooses to define the word “ settlement” 
in a different manner, and to define it so as to meet the case of the law of Ire- 
land, he may form the opinion that there is a law of settlement in Ireland, but 
in the English sense of the word, there is undoubtedly no law of settlement in 
Ireland. 

4402. Taking the term “ settlement” as it has been used by English lawyers 
since the time of the passing of the statute of Charles the Second, is there any 
law of settlement in Ireland ? — There is not. 

4403. Will you state the practical difference between chargeability and set- 
tlement in Ireland t — In Ireland, as long as a pauper receives relief in a parti- 
cular union he is chargeable to the electoral division in which he may have 
usually resided 30 months out of the previous 36 months ; and so in that respect 
he is chargeable to the particular electoral division ; but if he leaves that elec- 
toral division for any length of time, or even for a day only, he cannot be 
removed back to the electoral division to which he has been chargeable. There 
is no removability in the case, and that removability is essential to the Enolish 
law of settlement. 

4404. Does not the existing law of chargeability in Ireland merely determine 
to what electoral division a pauper shall be charged so long as he is" resident in 
the union? — Yes. 

440 5. If he goes to reside in any other union, is there a power of cbar°-inf 
his relief to the union in which his residence previously was? — No, there is not°; 
he has a claim for relief in any union to which he goes, and he cannot be 
removed back from that union. 

4406. Sir J. Pakington.~\ Is there at present any considerable number of 
paupers chargeable upon the unions in Ireland who have not. acquired a charge- 
ability in any electoral divisions ?— Yes, there is a considerable number. 

4407. Mr. G. C. Ze?m.] Supposing a person has resided a certain number 
of months in an electoral division, and thereby becomes chargeable to that 
electoral division, is there any power of giving him relief at the cost of that 
electoral division if lie resides out of the union ? — No, there is not. 

4408. Under the Irish poor law, therefore, there is no law of settlement and 
removal, nor is there any power of giving extra union relief? — No. 

4409. With respect to the operation of the Act of the 10th Viet., the Irish 
Poor Relief Extension Act, is not that Act so framed as to give the guardians a 
permanent power of allowing out-door relief to certain classes, viz. impotent, 
aged, and sick poor, as well as destitute widows having two or more legitimate 
children, who are enumerated in the first section ; and is there not power given 
to the Poor-law Commissioners of enabling Boards of Guardians to give out- 
door relief generally, by the second section ? — There is. 

441 o. Does the distinction which is made by those two sections ao-ree o-enerall v 
with the distinction as to out-door relief which is created in England by the 
regulations of the Poor-law Commissioners? — It does; the only main exception 
is, that orphans may receive out-door relief in England although the prohibitory 
order has been issued, and that widows with no children, and widows with one 
child, may also receive such out-door relief. 

441 1. is there not however this difference between the laws of the two coun- 
tries, that in England the restriction upon the guardians as to out-door relief is 

°-34* C u diminution 
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The Hoe. a diminution of their power as given by the general law, which diminution is 
E. T.B. Tmsleton. effected bv the regulations of the Commissioners, whereas in Ireland the powei 
- - - does not exist by law in the Boards of Guardians till it is given positively by the 
30 March 1849. 0 f the Oorr.mirtbnhers ?- There is '.hul'dissmonon. 

° A a\2 Is there not another difference between the Irish and the English law, 
viz that the guardians in Ireland when they give relief to the able-bodied under 
the second section of the Act are limited to relief m food r— Yes, there is that 
distinction ; when an order is issued by the Poor-law Commissioners in England, 
authorizing out-door relief to able-bodied, relief may be given m many forms, 
in shelter clothing, and money, as well as in food; but ir Ireland the leltef 
given under the setond section is limited expressly by the Act of Parliament,!*) 

i0 °L, Supposing Ireland should return to its ordinary state, do you eontem- 
nlate that it will be necessary for the Commissioners to issue in many cases 
the order under the second section r— I by no means contemplate that m the 
ordinary state of Ireland there will be any out-door relief given to able- 

bodied men. , , , 

4414 Supposing the order should not issue under the second section do you 
think it will be possible to prevent the guardians relieving under the hrsr. sec- 
tion persons who come properly under the second section ?— I think it will be 
possible, but there is always a liability to abuse, and it will require to be looked 
into carefully in order to prevent persons receiving relief under the first section, 
who come properly under the second section. I think the distinction can be 
maintained ; but &t the same time there is a great liability to abuse. 

441 T In your previous answer, vou stated that in the ordinary condition of 
Ireland! you did not apprehend that there would be any out-door relief given to 
able-bodied. In giving that answer, did you suppose that the number of work- 
houses would remain the same as at present, or that the number would be 
increased ?— I was going upon the supposition of the potato coming round, and 
that in two or three years there would be very much the same state of things as 
there was formerly. * In such a case, I do not contemplate that it will be neces- 
sary to give out-door relief to able-bodied men. . .. , 

4416. Mr. Monsell. ] Do you include the conacre?— Yes. I am afraid it the 

potato revives, conacre will come again. . 

4417. Mr. G. C. Lewis.] Does not the power of relieving able-bodied persons 
who have become sick open a very wide door to abuser— Yes. 

4418. With regard to persons who are partially disabled, do they fall under 
the first or under the second section ? — Under the second section ; no provision 
i« ma de for relief, under ordinary circumstances, of partially disabled men. 

4410. Has there been a variety of orders issued under the second section ‘ 
There lias It will be observed that, under the first section, widows, in order to 
be entitled to out-door relief, must have two or more legitimate children depen- 
dent upon them ; now, cases arise in which widows have one child dependent 
upon them, or no child dependent upon them, and in such cases there is a 
power of issuing an order under the second section, authorizing out-door rebel 
to be given to them. The case is the same with orphan children, without any 
father and mother. Under the first section they are not entitled to any relief ex- 
cept in the workhouse, but, under the order of the Commissioners, they may 
receive out-door relief. Orders of that kind have been given ; and when the work- 
house is full, and we are desirous of not issuing orders authorizing out-door relief 
to all classes, our first order is one authorizing out-door relief to widows with one 
child, and to orphans, and in some cases that meets the pressure for relief ; anti 
by putting widows with one child upon out-door relief, sufficient room is made 
in tiie workhouse to enable the Board of Guardians to make use of the work- 
house test for the able-bodied. „ , 5 

4420. Have you considered the operation of the Quarter-of-an-acre clause ( 

4421. What is your opinion upon that subject? — I think that clause has acted 
in many respects very advantageously in laying down a rule for Boards of 
Guardians, in the administration of relief, not to give relief to such a class of in- 
dividuals. I think it has assisted the guardians very materially; but, attire 
same time, I am bound to say that during the last year or two there have been 
some very distressing cases of hardships that have been endured by persons 
rat her than give up the quarter of an acre of land. I entertain very considerable. 
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doubt whether it is fitted for the precise state of things that has existed during The Hon. 
the last year or two ; for, it is to be observed, that it is a very severe test indeed E - T - B - Twisleto* 
to an able-bodied man who is occupying land, to require him to give up abso- ~ ' ~ 

. lutely the whole of his house and land, and to come into the workhouse. I think, 30 llarcl 1 49 ' 
under ordinary circumstances, the law should be so framed that, as a matter of 
course, he should not get relief ; but from the instances which have been brought 
under our notice of hardships which have been endured by persons rather than 
give up their land, I do not believe it is precisely adapted to a time of famine ; for 
it is to be observed, that owing to the operation of the poor-law, those persons are 
in some respects put into a worse situation than they would be in if there were no 
poor law, at all in Ireland ; for if there were no poor law at all in Ireland, it would 
be absolutely necessary that there should be some sort of private subscription set 
on foot for relieving the able-bodied men in the district, for they could not pos- 
sibly exist without assistance being afforded them ; and then, in certain cases, 
the small occupiers of land would probably have a share in the relief afforded ; 
but the operation of the poor law is to prevent any subscription of that kind, so 
that the occupiers holding more than a quarter of an acre are absolutely pre- 
cluded from all relief unless they give up their occupations. However, in ordi- 
nary years I think it a very valuable law. 

4422. Do you believe that that clause has been much evaded, and that relief 
has been given in many cases to persons holding more than a quarter of an acre ? 

— I have no doubt that it has been evaded to a very considerable extent. 

4423. Sir L. O'Brien.'] What is the order which has lately been made by the 
Commissioners, on the subject of persons holding land ; for in the union of 
Ennis persons holding five and ten acres of land have been relieved ? — With 
regard to the interpretation of the Act of Parliament, we have communicated any 
decisions which have been given by barristers of eminence as to the meaning of 
the Act ; but if individuals in the occupation of more than a quarter of an acre 
are receiving relief in the Ennis Union, it is a very great abuse. 

4424. Mr. G. C. Lewis.] Supposing the present limit of a quarter of an acre 
should be unsuited to the present circumstances of Ireland, do you think it would 
be desirable to alter that limit? — I think if there is any limit, that is a very 
proper limit, and would be very useful under ordinary circumstances ; indeed, a 
Board of Guardians ought not to give relief to a man holding a quarter of an acre 
of land under ordinary circumstances ; and in England, if there were that class 
of persons, the Board of Guardians, as a matter of course, would not consider 
such persons destitute. 

4425. Under ordinary circumstances, do not the peasantry of Ireland show a 
very great disposition to cling to their holdings ? — They have an almost super- 
stitous feeling of attachment for the land which they occupy, and they cling to it 
with desperate tenacity ; and there is perhaps no stronger proof of the great 
extent to which distress has existed during the last two or three years, than the 
manner in which that feeling has been weakened. 

4426. Do you believe that, partly the failure of the potatoes and partly the 
operation of the poor law in imposing heavy rates, has at all weakened the tie 
which binds the Irish occupier to the land ? — Very materially ; and it is owing 
to this effect of the Poor-law that I would to a certain extent attribute the diminu- 
tion, during the last year, of the number of agrarian outrages, which it is well 
known were for the most part connected with the great regard the tenants had for 
the land. 

4427. In that manner do you think that the operation of the poor law may 
tend to diminish the tendency to agrarian crime in Ireland ? — I think it has had 
that efi'ect. 

4428. As to the operation of the clause imposing the poor rate upon the imme- 
diate lessor in the case of tenements of less value than 4 L, how has that law 
operated ? — That law has operated as a very heavy tax upon the landlord, the 
immediate lessor, but at the same time it appears to me on the whole superior 
to the plan of requiring every occupier to pay the rate. It seems to me that the 
law, on the whole, was a wise alteration ; though it has worked very great hard- 
ship during the last two or three years upon the immediate lessors. 

4429. Do you think it would have been possible, during the last two or three 
years of distress, to have collected the rates from the smaller class of holders iu 
Ireland ? — It would have been wholly impossible. 

4430. If the rate had not been put upon the landlord, would it not have been 

0.34. c 2 necessary 
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The. Hon. necessary to have had recourse to the English mode of excusing the rates?— It 
E. T. B- Txcislclon. would. 

4431- Which of the two courses do you prefer taking; rating the landlords, 

30 March 1849- or excusing the occupiers ?— I prefer rating the landlords. 

4432. Do you think that the rating the owners of small tenements increases 
the tendency to eviction ? — To a certain extent. 

4433. Has it produced evictions to any extent? — I have no doubt that it has; 
but it would be a matter very difficult to prove. 

4434. In what part of Ireland do you believe it has produced that < fleet?— 
In the west ; in Mayo and Clare I believe it has produced that effect. 

4435. Sir J. Pakington.] You stated this morning that you objected to union 

rating in Ireland, on account of the large size of the unions ; will you be so good 
as to state to the Committee what are the effects that you would anticipate from 
the adoption of union rating in Ireland ? — I do not think that individuals in the 
union would feel the same interest as is now felt in keeping down imposition 
and preventing abuses. . . 

4436. Do you think that the present size of the electoral divisions acts as a 
temptation to evictions? — It may, to a certain extent, so act. 

4437. Would not that temptation to evictions be diminished materially, if 
not altogether removed, by the adoption of union rating r — It would be altogether 
removed bv the adoption of union rating ; and if that ay ere the only element 
in the question, it might perhaps be conclusive in favour of union rating, but 
there are various other points to be considered. 

4438. The motive to evictions I apprehend to be, that all the burden of the 
person so evicted is got rid of, whether with reference to employment or with 
reference to the chargeabilitv to the rates? — Yes. 

4439. If a system of union rating were adopted no such motive would exist ? 

— No. . . . 

4440. With reference to the interest that the ratepayers in the union would 
feel, would not the interest of all ratepayers in the union become more direct 
and more general if the system of union rating were adopted, than the interest 
which now exists with reference to electoral divisions? The interest would be 
more general, but it would not be so intense in a particular locality. 

4441. It has been suggested to you this morning that it would be desirable 
that each ratepayer should feel an interest in the relief of each individual ; would 
not that be attained, though not in so intense a degree, but uniformly throughout 
the union, by the adoption of union rating ? — It would be more extensive, but 
not so intense ; that is precisely the difference. 

4442. In reference to its action upon elected Boards of Guardians, would not 
the interest in each individual guardian, in checking improper expenditure, be 
increased by union rating? — Each individual guardian would have a ceriain 
amount of interest in checking imposition on the part of any applicant for relief, 
from whatever part of the union he came ; but in many instances that general 
interest would not operate verv strongh - , and the guardian might not look into 
the matter so closely as he would do if a number of individuals in whom he took 
particular interest as belonging to his electoral division applied for relief. 

4443. Is not that direct interest in checking improper applications now limited 
to the guardian who represents the particular electoral division upon which any 
applicant is charged? — Yes; but it is more intense with regard to that particular 
electoral division than it would be if there were union rating. 

4444. Still as the interest would then operate upon every guardian at the 
Board, would not the tendency of union rating upon that account be to promote 
a more economical administration of the poor law ? — It is a matter of speculation ; 
I doubt myself whether the extent of the interest which the guardians would 
have would produce an economical administration more than the intense interest 
which the guardian of the electoral division has under the electoral-division 
system ; but 1 speak doubtingly ; it is a mere balance of human motives with 
which you have to deal. 

444.5. If an elected guardian be only one among a great number of guardians, 
is not his influence at the Board of necessity very iimited? That depends upon 
the attention which the Board of Guardians is in the habit of paying to the 
opinions of the guardian of any electoral division. 

4446. Is 
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4446. Is it not a matter of very common occurrence that the guardian repre- The Hon. 

Sen ling the particular elector il division upon which the applicant may be E.T. B. Twisleton. 

charged is absent from the meeting of the Board of Guardians ? — It is sometimes 

the case. 30 March a 849. 

4447. In all such cases there is no direct interest whatever with any members 
of the Board of Guardians who are preseiit in checking improper expenditure ? 

— No. 

4448. If union rating had been adopted at the commencement of the Irish 
poor law, do you think that the present amount of pecuniary embarrassment in 
the unions in the south and west '>f Ireland would have existed?— I do. 

4449. You do not think that union rating would have tended to check the 
amount of embarrassment in the electoral divisions in the south and west? — 

No; I think the system of union rating, or electoral division rating, has had 
very little to do with augmenting the amount of the expenses in the western 
unions ; the calamity was so great that it was wholly impossible for the distressed 
unions to maintain their own poor. 

4450. You have stated that a considerable number of paupers in Ireland are 
now chargeable, generally, to the unions, under the clause relating to charge- 
ability in the Irish poor law. Have you found that those paupers have had 
their interests less attended to than the other paupers who are chargeable upon 
the electoral divisions : — I believe it is the experience of those who have been in 
the habit of attending Boards of Guardians in Ireland that the cases of union 
paupers are not so closely investigated as the cases of electoral division paupers ; 
as a mere matter of experience, 1 believe that to be the case. 

4451. Is it not the fact that under the present administration of the poor law 
in Ireland a proportion of about one-third of the whole cost is charged generally 
upon the union r — It varies very much in different unions ; I do not know that 
I could venture to give an average of the whole of the unions. 

4452. Arc not those portions of the expense which are charged upon the union 
attended to generally with the same care and economy as those portions which 
are charged upon the electoral divisions ? — I doubt whether that is so. 

4453- You have recommended the adoption of a maximum rate, and whatever 
might be required over and above that maximum, to be defrayed from the 
national purse ? — Yes. 

4454. Would it not very much facilitate such a system if the maximum were 
attained by an equal rate upon the union, rather than by rates upon the electoral 
divisions? — It would very much facilitate such a systeni. 

4455- Would you not go to the extent of saying” that in the event of adopting 
such a system there would be very considerable embarrassment and difficulty in 
carrying it out, if the system of electoral division rating were adhered to ? — There 
would be a difficulty on that ground, and that difficulty would be reduced by a 
union rate ; but still there are other considerations which, in my opinion, over- 
balance that consideration. 

4456. I understand you to say that in the event of the adoption of that system 
you would still rather face the embarrassment of' electoral division rating than 
change it for a system of union rating ? — Yes. 

44.57. Major Blackall.'] Do you think that union rating would encourage or 
discourage employment in Ireland r — I think it would discourage employment 
in Ireland. 

44.58. You stated that union rating would totally destroy all tendency to 
eviction ? — It would destroy all tendency to eviction, as far as the poor laws are 
a motive for eviction ; but there are other motives for eviction independently of 
the poor law. 

4459- Upon what ground do you come to the conclusion that union rating 
would destroy the tendency to eviction for poor-law purposes? — The advantage 
which any proprietor would gain by pulling down cottages on his own particu- 
lar estate would be so very small, as compared with the increase of pauperism 
in the whole of the union, that he would not take it into consideration. 

4460. Do not many persons evict at present, knowing that the support of 
those who are evicted will not fall upon themselves, but will be thrown upon 
the whole electoral division r — They do ; but at the same time, in the case of an 
electoral division they would pay a larger proportion for the sustenance of those 
individuals than they would do in the event of union rating. 

0.34. c 3 44b' i. Would 
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The Hon. 4461. Would not the onus of the support of evicted tenants be less felt by the 

E.T.B. Tivisleton. individual evicting in proportion as you increased the area of rating .'—Yes, 

the onus would be less felt, and he would at the same time gain less by pulling 

30 March 1849. down any cottages on his estate. • 

4462. ‘There would be a less general charge upon lmn after the evictions tor 

the support of those persons by union rating than there was under electoral divi- 
sion rating ?— He would have less to pay for those persons. . 

4463. Mr. Monsell.] Is not the great motive which now operates 111 Ireland 
to produce evictions the desire of the landlords to increase the size of their farms? 

— I think so. • • « at 

4464. Would that motive be removed by union rating .— ,LNo. 

4465. Sir J. Faking ton!] Has not that motive been in more general opera- 
tion than the motive suggested by the poor law r— I think so, very much. 

4466. Mr. Monsell.'] Has there been any instance in Ireland of the electoral 
divisions in any unions combining together for the purpose of union rating . — 
There was one instance, the Dunmanway Union, where the guardians voluntarily 
agreed to introduce union rating, and that went on until the Irish 1 oor Relief 
Act was passed, and then they unanimously requested the Commissioners to 
come back to electoral division rating; that was the only case in the whole of 
Ireland of union rating, and the guardians were anxious to abandon the system. 

4467. Therefore, in the only instance throughout all Ireland in which union 
rating has been tried, it has been found, in the opinion of those on the spot, to 
have failed ?— Yes ; and what makes it rather stronger is, that m the case of the 
Dunmanway Union, before the introduction of the Irish Relief Act they were 
rather proud of beiug the only union in Ireland having a union rate ; they had 
every motive, therefore, to continue it; and I have no doubt that it caused them 
some pangs to give up union rating. 

4468. Sir J. Pakington.] That system was tried before the present system of 
relief was introduced into Ireland ?— Yes. While relief could only be given in 
workhouses they came to a resolution in favour of union rating, and the Com- 
missioners, in consequence of their wish on the subject, introduced union rating 
into that union; and they were very proud of that system, for they were the 
only union in the whole of Ireland in which there was a union rate. I have no 
doubt that if you had at that time spoke to the guardians on the spot, they 
would have told you that they much preferred having a union rate to having- 
electoral division rates. Then came the Irish Extension Act, when a great 
number of able-bodied men were necessarily thrown upon the poor-rate, who 
had to be maintained by the rates, in consequence of which the guardians them- 
selves determined to abandon union rating, and they unanimously requested the 
Commissioners to come back to electoral division rating. 

4469. Mr. Monsell.] Do you think that any general principle can be laid 
down which would apply universally with regard to the size which it is desirable 
to make electoral divisions ? — It seems to me to be the most difficult of all things 
in poor-law matters to lay down any definite principle on the matter. There are 
two antagonistic principles ; one is, that if you have a large area of taxation you 
take away any motive for eviction on the part of landlords, and you give a free 
circulation of labour ; on the other hand, with a small area of taxation you give 
a motive for eviction on the part of landlords, and you fetter labour. Those are 
the two antagonistic principles, and so to hit the mean between those two as to 
form electoral divisions combining the advantages of each principle without the 
disadvantages of either, is a most difficult task, and it appears to me to be almost 
a matter of judgment in each case; you cannot lay down a principle with ma- 
thematical accuracy ; and it is a matter of judgment, as it seems to me. 

4470. Would it not be perfectly consistent for a person^ to advocate union 
rating in England, and small areas of taxation in Ireland It would in rea- 
soning be consistent for a person so to do ; but at the same time I think there 
are very few individuals who would hold such an opinion. 

4471. Do you think that Ulster and Connaught should be, on the whole, 
divided into electoral divisions of the same size ?— The present system of elec- 
toral divisions has given satisfaction in Ulster. In a matter so difficult, I think 
that a commission having been appointed by Government, which is prepared 
to divide the rest of Ireland into electoral divisions of a certain size, it would be 
right to adopt their recommendations ; but at the same time, I have no very 

strong 
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strong opinion on the subject; and if a commission had not been appointed, I The Hon. 
should have been willing- to have left matters just as they are. E.T.B.tmsleton. 

4472. Do you think, on the whole, taking into account the state of society in " 

Ulster, and the state of society in Connaught, it is desirable that the electoral 30 March l849 ‘ 
divisions should be as large in Connaught as they are in Ulster ? — It appears to 
me that in Ulster they have hit the mean, as far as one can say so in such a 
difficult matter, where there are so many conflicting considerations. The elec- 
toral divisions appear to me not to be so small as to give a strong motive for 
evictions, or to hamper the free circulation oflabour, while at the same time they 
seem not to be so large as to render it impossible for the proprietors to act in con- 
cert together. 

4473. Admitting that the electoral divisions in Ulster are laid down in the 
best way for the circumstances of Ulster, does it follow, in your opinion, that 
electoral divisions in Connaught, of the same size as those in Ulster, would work 
Avell ? — It would not follow necessarily, but I am not aware of any reason why 
they should not work equally well. 

4474. You stated that you thought it perfectly consistent in a person to advo- 
cate union rating in England and small electoral divisions in Ireland ; which 
most nearly approaches to the state of England; Ulster or Connaught? — Ulster 
approaches more nearly to the state of England, but I think that neither Ulster 
nor Connaught are in the state of England. If you look at Ulster you will observe 
that there are a very large number of small occupiers in Ulster; it is a different 
state of society in that respect from the state of society in England. 

4475. But employment depends upon the relation between capital and labour; 
are the relations between capital and labour the same in Ulster as in Connaught? 

— No ; 1 have no doubt there is more capital in relation to labour in Ulster than 
in Connaught. 

4476. Therefore it follows from the state of society in Ulster and in Con- 
naught, that it is more pi'obable that a person would get employment easily in 
Ulster than in Connaught ? — A labourer can get employment more easity in 
Ulster than in Connaught. 

4477. Therefore, if the tendency of small divisions is to encourage the employ- 
ment of labour, is not that encouragement more required in Connaught than in 
Ulster ? — Yes ; looking exclusively to the one point of encouraging the employ- 
ment of capital as an advantage in small electoral divisions, a greater advantage 
would be derived in Connaught from small electoral divisions than in Ulster. 

4478. Where are the electoral divisions larger; in the county of Donegal, or 
in Connaught ? — They are lai’ger in Connaught. 

4479. In which of those two parts : of the country have evictions most pre- 
vailed? — They have prevailed most in Mayo; but that I consider to be owing to 
other circumstances. 

4480. What are those other circumstances ? — The extremely embarrassed state 
of the proprietors, and the enormous amount of pauperism in Mayo. 

4481. Do not you think that if the present law of chargeability were so 
extended as that an electoral division, after a person was evicted from it, would 
be liable for his maintenance if relieved within 30 months, it would have the 
effect of checking evictions ? — If he was relieved whether he was in his own 
union or was not in his own union, then you would come to a system of relief 
out of his union ; to what is called in England non-resident relief, which is 
universally admitted to be an evil. 

44S2. How do small electoral divisions limit the free circulation of labour 
without a law of settlement ? — They limit it in this way : if any person, by 
residing in. a particular electoral division 30 months out of 36 ‘months, has 
become chargeable to that particular electoral division, there is a direct motive 
for the employers ot labour in that electoral division to employ him rather 
than a stranger ; and the consequence of that is, that he may be an inferior 
labourer, and may be an indolent labourer; there may be by the side of him a 
labourer who is intelligent and industrious, who would not, if he received relief, 
be chargeable to that electoral division, and the preference would be given to the 
indolent and inferior labourer, because if he did not receive employment in some 
form or other in the electoral division, he would become chargeable to that 
electoral division by receiving relief in or out of the workhouse. 

4483. In point of fact, does the free circulation oflabour at present prevail in 
O.34. c 4 Ireland ? — 
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Ireland?— I have no doubt that it docs not; and that is the very reason why 
it would be desirable to do nothing which would encourage that tendency at 
present existing with the labourers, to prevent persons from another part of 
the country receiving employment. I am afraid that there is a very strong 
tendency in the labourers, in any particular locality in Ireland, to prevent 
strangers coming among them ; but in the Irish Poor-law Act I would do 
nothing to promote that feeling. It appears to me that the existence of that feel- 
ing is not a reason for introducing narrower electoral divisions ; but that it is a 
reason, if anything, as far as it goes, for having wide electoral divisions. 

4484. But still, does not the absence of a free circulation of labour, which at 
present prevails in Ireland, depend altogether upon other causes ; does it not 
depend greatly upon the vicious relations now existing between capital and 
labour ?— 1 have no doubt that that is so, to a certain extent ; but when you are 
going to divide the whole of Ireland into certain areas ot taxation, you must look 
to general principles, and the effect of, the system over a. series of years. . You 
must not look to one, two, or three years, when a change is to be made in the 
size of the electoral divisions. The electoral divisions may, perhaps, after they 
are made, never be altered at all. You must bear in mind general principles in 
a case of this sort, and not legislate only for the present year or for the next 



year. 

4485. Is it not your opinion that if the relation between capital and labour in. 
Ireland were altered there would be a more free circulation ot labour than there 
is at present? — Yes, I think so. 

4486. Therefore any system which tended to the introduction of capital would 
tend also to the free circnlation of labour ? — It would, pro tanto, have that 
effect. 

4487. Do not you think that capitalists would be much more likely to invest 
their capital in Ireland if they were secured from having to support the pau- 
perism created upon other estates than their own ? — What I think is the great 
point for farmers is, that the amount of rates which they have to pay should be- 
definite. It seems to me to be something radically vicious that a farmer when 
he comes to a landlord to apply for a farm should not be able to know, within 
one or two shillings in the pound, what he will have to pay for poor-rates ; and 
I think the great object is, that he should have a definite idea of what he would 
have to pay for poor-rates, and in that case if the landlord let the land on fair 
terms, I do not think he would enter into the other considerations to which you 

My question was not directed to the case of farmers, but 10 the case of 
intending purchasers of land ? — With regard to purchasers of land, the great 
point, as far as the poor-rates are concerned, is what they shall have to pay for 
poor-rates ; and what you should aim at would be to give them a feeling that it 
was definite. . 

4489. If it were within their control it would be likely to be definite: — Yes ; 
but I meet that point by a maximum rate. 

4490. What was the amount of the maximum rate that you contemplated ? — 
Seven shillings in the pound, I said ; but I am not wedded to any particular 



sum. . 

4491. In what number of unions do you think that maximum rate would 
prevail ? — I should be very much surprised if in ordinary years, after the next 
two or three vears, the maximum prevailed in any unions. 

4492. What do you mean by “ ordinary years ”?— Supposing the potato to 
come round, I should be highly, astonished if there were any union in which the 
maximum rate of 7 s. in the pound prevailed. 

4493. But vou stated that you did not feel very confident of the potato- 

coming round?— I spoke hesitatingly, for it is a matter which does not depend 
upon any human being. . 

4494. Supposing the potato not to come round, in what number of unions do 

you suppose the maximum rate of. 7 s. in the pound would prevail?— It is 
impossible to say definitely ; it will depend upon which are the unions in which 
the potatoes fail. ......... , T 

4495. In how many unions do you think the potato will tail in this year . — 1 
have no data for answering that question. 

4496. Would the maximum rate prevail in all the 22 unions to which you- 
before alluded ?— Decidedly not. I will take the example of the Moliill Union : 

in 
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in the paper now before me I look to Moliill Union for the year ending the 29th The Hon 
of September 1848, and I see only one electoral division in which the whole E T. B. Twisleton 

expense of the poor law for that year amounted to 7.?. in the pound ; that is the 

electoral division of Annaduff; it was there Is. 2 d. in the pound ; but with that 3° March ^49. 
exception there is no electoral division in that union in which the expense 
amounted to Is. 1 

4497- What do you think the effect of the maximum rate would be on evic- 
tions r— I . doubt whether it would have any perceptible effect one way or the 
other. I he maximum rate would merely meet an extreme case ; it would not 
often occur, and I doubt whether it would be taken into consideration in evic- 
tions one way or the other ; it has been already observed that the great motive 
to eviction is not the poor-rate. 

4498. Would not the proprietors in a district where they knew that all defi- 
ciencies over and above the maximum rate would be supplied by extraneous 
assistance, proceed to clear, without reference to the additional pauperism they 
would create by doing so r — If it operated one way or the other, if they took it 
into consideration, it would have that tendency rather than the contras. 

4499- ^ a ke the case of an electoral division in which 15 s. in the pound would 
be required for the support of the poor for one year, if you fixed the maximum 
rate at Is. 111 the pound, would not the effect of that maximum rate be to preserve 
a large number of persons as paupers in the electoral division?— I do not pre- 
cisely see why it would have that effect. 1 

4499*- Suppose that any excess above the maximum rate was not applied to 
emigration, or any such purpose, but merely to ordinary poor-law purposes, 
would not the effect be to continue a superabundant population in the district in 
which that maximum rate was exceeded ?— It would not be at all a necessary 
part of the system that the amount above 7s. should not be employed in pro- 
moting emigration. r 

4500. I11 your opinion ought any excess required in any district above the 
maximum rate to be applied for the purpose of either removing the population 
to other places, or to generally developing the resources of the district?— It 
would be a subject well worthy of consideration whether in the electoral division 
where the maximum rate of 7s. was reached, it might not be a case of inter- 
ference, with a view to promote emigration from it. 

4501 Is not the tendency of a superabundant population to keep the wao-es 
low in the district in which it prevails? — Yes. 

4502. Would not that superabundant population be preserved by assistance 
from extraneous resources in the district in which the maximum rate was ex- 
ceeded, unless it were spent in altering the condition of the people of the dis- 
trict t lhe superabundant population would be preserved, in the sense of bein«' 
retained in the district. a 



4503. \V ould not that be a very great obstacle to the introduction of capital 
into that district r— It would not be such a great obstacle to the introduction of 
capital into that district as an indefinite amount of rate would be. 

4504. How would it be possible for guardians, the price of food varying from 
month to month, to form a calculation as to the number of paupers ‘that they 
would be able to support by means of the maximum rate ? — It does not appear 
to me that there would be any insuperable difficulty in that; they might form a 
calculation with tolerable accuracy. 

4505. Indian meal is now 8/. a ton; supposing, in the course of the next 

few months, it were to be raised to 12?. per ton, would not that disturb the 
original calculation of the guardians?— It would disturb their calculation to a 
certain extent ; but I presume that, taking one half year with another, they 
would be able to frame a tolerably accurate calculation. J 

• 45 ° 6 - ^ W ° ul . d . they not, under the circumstances I have mentioned of the 
price of food rising, be obliged to reduce the number of paupers on the relief 
hst .— 1 do not see that, because the supposition is that the destitution is to be 
relieved somehow or other; I do not see why the fact that you stale should 
make them strike off the relief list really destitute persons. 

1 4 ?° 7 ; !, t ( hou §' ht I understood you to say that extraneous resources ought to 
be devoted to other than strictly poor-law purposes ?— No, I said it was a subject 
w 01 thy of consideration ; but 1 made no definite assertion on the point. 

4508. Chairman.] The Committee understood you to express an opinion 
,unfa\ourable to union rating after a certain maximum had been attained m the 

0 ‘ 34 - D electoral 
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— Tlie Hon. electoral divisions; what is your opinion of the converse of that proposition, 

E. T. B. Twiskton. v j z fi rs t having a union rate of a moderate amount, keeping the electoral divi- 

sions’ accounts separate, and when a union rate of a certain amount had been 

30 March 1849. passe d to come upon the electoral divisions r— I should be indisposed to enter 
upon any mixed system of union rating and electoral division rating. 

4S0Q Yon think it a better system, as regards the electoral divisions, to make 
them responsible for their own poor ; and if they are unable to support them, 
then to go to the public treasury -—Yes. , , , , 

45 ,0 Mr Monsell'.] In the paper which you handed in on the former day of 
vour examination, there were statements with respect to 21 of the distressed 
unions and there was one union omitted, the Sligo Union; can you state why 
that union was omitted?— I am not aware of any precise reason, except that the 
Slio-o Union is not in such a distressed condition as the other unions ; but 1 
should regard Sligo' as one of those 10 unions which are likely to need assist- 
ance in some of the electoral divisions in the next year. , 

4 c n . £)o you know what the condition of the Sligo Union was m 1836 . 

I believe there was very great distress indeed in the Sligo Union, and that it was 
relieved in some particular electoral divisions by emigration ; but I cannot give 

anv accurate evidence on the subject. . „ T . rn , 

4512. Are you aware of the fact- that the electoral divisions of Lissadill and 

Cliffoney were electoral divisions in which severe distress prevailed in that year . 
—I was not aware of that; but I would observe with respect to each of those 
divisions, that the expenses during the year ending the 29 th of September 1848 
amounted only to about 3 s. in the pound ; in Lissadill the expenses were 3 s. in 
the pound, and in Cliffoney 3 s. 3 d. in the pound. . . , 

4513. Therefore at present those two electoral divisions cannot be considered 

to be in a very bad state ? — No. . , ... , 

4514 Sir J. Graham.'] You were asked some questions yesterday with regard 
to the Newcastle Union ; were there any peculiar circumstances in that union 
which led to a very great number of able-bodied persons receiving relief in the 
year 1847?— In the year 1847 the guardians gave out-door relief to able-bodied 
men before the Commissioners had issued any order upon the subject ; and 1 am 
afraid that the character of the population is turbulent, and that they acted upon 
the minds of the guardians, and to a certain degree coerced them into granting 
out-door relief at that time, when such relief ought not really to have been 

& 4515. Then you would leave this impression upon the minds of the Committee, 
that it was not destitution in the Newcastle Union so much as coercion that led 
to a large number of able-bodied being put upon the relief list in 1847 ?-It was 
not merely destitution which caused that ; but I have no doubt whatever that 
destitution did exist to a very great extent. . , T 

4516. Who was the chairman of the Board of Guardians of the Newcastle 
Union?— Mr. Smith O’Brien was chairman of the Board of Guardians ; but 1 
deem it right to say that he was an extremely good chairman of the Board ot 
Guardians ; and although he was chairman, I do not think that the influences 
which operated upon the guardians, compelling them to give out-door relief to 
able-bodied men, proceeded from him. 1 think it arose from the general lawless- 
ness and turbulence which prevailed in the district. 

4517. But since Mr. Smith O’Brien has ceased to be chairman, and since 
vice-o-uardians have been appointed, though the last year has been a year of 
great difficulty in Ireland, the number of able-bodied receiving out-door relief 
has diminished in the Newcastle Union, has it not?— Yes; but I attribute that 
to the vice-guardians mainly, as distinguished from the Board of Guardians. 

4518. The pressure of coercion has not been so effectual latterly as it was 
previously ? — No ; it has been resisted ; and since the appointment of the vice- 
guardians, we have heard nothing about intimidation in the Newcastle Union. 

4510. Mr .Monsell.] What proportion of the population are receiving relief 
at this moment in that union?— About a third; but I wish it to be distinctly 
understood that there both was and is great destitution m the Newcastle Union. 

4520. Sir J. Graham.] With respect to the Kilrush Union, has there been any 
considerable diminution in the number of able-bodied receiving relief in that 
union since the appointment of vice-guardians ?— I am not able to speak accu- 
rately upon the subject. I know that there were attempts at intimidation in the 
Kilrueh Union, before vice-guardians were appointed, and that those attempts 

have 
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Lave ceased. But there is, undoubtedly, very great distress in the Kifrhsh 
Union, which is one of the most remarkable in Ireland, on account of the <rreat 
number of evictions. There have been, during the last year, evictions of at least 
10,000 persons, if not more, in that union. 

4521. Do you know how many tenements have been pulled down ?— I do 
not; I have no doubt Captain Kennedy, the inspector of the Kilrush Union, 
would give you accurate information upon that subject. 

4522. Both in the Newcastle Union and in the Kilrush Union, have you 
reason to think that intimidation operated to some extent in respect of the 
number of able-bodied admitted to relief? — To some extent, but it was resisted 
in the Kilrush Union. There was an attempt to intimidate Colonel Vandeleur 
the chairman of the Board, who resisted most successfully, and did everything 
lie could to prevent abuses, and the intimidation was put down. I wish it to be 
understood that this intimidation in the Kilrush Union was the result of a system 
which had been going on before. The people found that the number of parties 
relieved was curtailed ; there were some who had received relief previously who 
did not receive relief under the poor law, and this attempt at intimidation was the 
result of the transition from one system to another. It would be the greatest pos- 
sible mistake to suppose that the intimidation exercised in the Kilrush Union 
and the Newcastle Union was the result of the poor laws ; it was the result of 
the transition from the larger system of relief which had previously existed to 
the more confined system of relief under the poor laws. 

4523- The intimidation operating simultaneously with the law admitting the 
claim of the able-bodied, may have augmented the number of able-bodied that 
the) admitted to relief r Yes, but I do not think that the poor law created the 
intimidation ; the peasantry had been accustomed to liberal relief under the 
Labour-rate Act, and then to a less extent under the Temporary Relief Act • and 
then, when the poor law was properly administered, and relief was more strin- 
gent, they had recourse to intimidation, the people being very discontented and 
turbulent. 

4524. I understood you to say that you thought the fixing a maximum rate 
would have no effect either way, with respect to clearances ?— No perceptible 

4525. Would not its first effect be to diminish the tendency to clearance 

inasmuch as the landlords knowing that the maximum would not be exceeded 1 
would not have the apprehension of a multiplied population? — It would do so ’• 
but I consider that it would operate so imperceptibly either one way or the 
other, that I have scarcely considered very fully how it* would operate, if it one- 
rated at all. * 

4526. Do you not, on consideration, think that the tendency would be to 
diminish the temptation to the landlords to clear, in the way I suggested in my 
former question ?— Yes, I believe it might do so, as far as ‘it would have any 
effect on clearances. 



4327. You have said that the uncertainty of the amount of rate is. in your 
opinion, “ radically vicious you used that expression ?— Yes. 

4528. Is there not that uncertainty in every parish in England and Scotland; 
and has not there been that uncertainty ever since the poor law was enacted ? — 
It seems to me, practically, that in England the people know within 1 5 0 r » s 
what they will have to pay. When I am speaking of the uncertainty, it is in 
reference to the state of things in Ireland, where they do not know within is. 
or 5 s. w'hat they will have to pay, 

4525). During the depression of trade in Stockport in 1842, vdiat owners of 
property in Stockport anticipated the state of things that took place then, and a 
rate of 7 s. 111 the pound ? — There is a very great difference between an indefi- 
niteness of rates in a town and in a rural district. I do not think there are many 
instances in purely rural districts where the amount of rate is as hio-h as that. 

453°- Though that may be an extreme case, yet with your knowledge of Lan- 
cashire and the northern counties, where there is an intermixture of 'manufac- 
turing- and rural population, lias not the amount of poor-rate year by year varied 
with the state of trade to the extent of many shillings in the pound ? — I should 
aoulJt whether it is the case in any purely agricultural parish. 

453 In a mixed population, manufacturing and agricultural, is not the 
variation in the rate very considerable ?— It is not to the same extent as in the 
western unions in Ireland at the present time ; and I may say that if such a 

°’34- d 2 variation 
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The Hon. variation does exist, it seems to me a decided objection to the poor-rate. It may 
E.T. B. Tviisleton. be counterbalanced by other considerations, but still it is an objection to the 
poor-rate as a tax. 

30 March 1849. 4532. You object very much to union rating ?— -I, on the whole, object to 

union rating - . 

4533 - I s there not an intermixture of accounts as between the electoral 
division rates and the union rate, under the existing poor law? — Yes, there is 
a mixture of accounts; but the chargeability of a pauper does not depend upon 
the expenses either in the union or in the electoral division reaching a certain 
point. It would be an entirely new principle to introduce union rating in the 
sense in which it has been suggested by the Members of the Committee. 

4534. There are a certain class of paupers now in Ireland, as in England, who 
fall upon the union rate? — Yes ; but the principle involved in those suggestions 
is wholly new and different. 

4.535. But to the extent of a certain class of paupers falling upon the union 
rate without limitation, and others falling upon the electoral division rate with- 
out limitation, that is the existing law in Ireland? — Yes; dependent upon 
residence, but not upon the description of the pauper. 

4536. You think carrying the operation of a mixed rate further would be 
infinitely more injurious than the mixture to the present limited extent ? — I do 
not recommend carrying the mixture of the two further. 

4537. What is your opinion upon the proposition, that instead of fixing the 
maximum of the electoral division at 7 s., you should have the electoral division 
rate fixed at 5 s., and then a residuary charge upon the union rate at 2 s. ; and, 
if it be found necessary, extraneous aid beyond the 7 s. ? — I apprehend that 
under such a system various schemes would be resorted to in the electoral 
divisions with reference to the chargeability of paupers. 

4538. Would they have recourse to various schemes in the electoral divisions 
if the maximum were fixed at 7 s.? — I would have a resident inspector as 
an essential point in any union in which there was a maximum rate, in order to 
look closely into the matter ; and I take it that the unions in which anything of 
the kind was to be apprehended would be very few indeed ; but if you have this 
mixture of union rating and electoral division rating all over Ireland, you will 
not then have resident inspectors to look into the matter so very closety, and evils 
will arise. 

4539. Do you contemplate having a resident inspector in very many unions 
in Ireland, if you had a maximum rate in Ireland, according to your plan? — 
I think in very few unions, in the ordinary state of things, would a resident in- 
spector be required. 

4540. That is, assuming the potato to come round ? — Yes. 

4541. Throughout your evidence you treat the state of Ireland as extraor- 
dinary, because you venture to hope the potato will revive, and the ordinary state 
of things will come back ? — Yes. 

4542. The whole of your evidence is to be received with that understanding ? 
— Yes. I consider the present state of things special and extraordinary. 

4543. If the potato should not revive, what is now extraordinary will become 
ordinary? — If the potato should absolutely fail, there would be of necessity 
a transition to a different cultivation. I would not say that a state of things 
could last such as has existed for the last two or three years. 

4544. Has not that transition taken place already in many parts of Ireland, 
where other roots have been planted, and other food has become common ? — In 
some parts. 

4545. In many parts? — Yes. 

4546. Does the present law of chargeability approach as near to the law of 
settlement, of which you disapprove, as you consider safe? — Yes, I am disposed 
to think it does. 

4547. You well remember that the last Poor-law Amendment Act changed 
that law of chargeability, as compared with the original law of chargeability, 
with regard to residence? — Yes. 

454S. It approximated nearer to the law of settlement? — It approximated 
nearer to the law of settlement; but I have already explained that I consider 
removability and irremovability essential points of what I mean by settlement, 
and what is meant in the English law by settlement. 

4549. Admitting the accuracy of your definition, do you think it would be 

safe 
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safe to go nearer than we have already gone to the law of settlement, with The Hon. 
reference to residence?— No, I think it would be undesirable to change the pre- E - T - B - TmUkto*. 
sent law. 

45 5 Upon that head, with your experience, you are satisfied with the law as 3° ^ a,cn ^Sl- 
it stands ?— I am. 

455 1 - And introducing a maximum rate into electoral divisions, you would 
retain that portion of the law unchanged with reference to residence? — Yes. 

435 2 -.With respect to the general principle on which electoral divisions have 
bera framed in Ireland, they were framed first in 1838, with reference to a law 
of relief quite different from that which now exists? — Yes. 

4553- That is common both to unions and electoral divisions? — Yes. 

4554- Do you remember the principles laid down in the instructions dated 
the 9th October 1838 ? — Yes. 

. 4555- Do you think them good with reference to the law to which they were 
intended to be adapted ? — Yes. 

4556. Sir George Grey’s letter of the 27th of March 1848 lays down the 
principle with reference to the altered circumstances? — Yes. 

4557- Do those instructions, as embodying general principles, appear to you 
to be sound ? — Yes. 

4558. Captain Larcom has acted on those instructions and on those principles? 

— It appears so. 

4559- The principles shortly are these : he was directed to consider, 

“ 1- Whether the extent and other circumstances are such as to enable the 
inhabitants to feel a community of interest, and to co-operate without difficulty 
for their general welfare. 2. Whether the proportion between the value, capa- 
bilities, and population bears as fair a ratio to those of the adjoining electoral 
divisions as permanent local circumstances admit.” And the case of towns is 
reserved for separate consideration. Looking to those principles in the first place, 
do you approve of them as sound ? — Yes. 

4.560. Is there any modification or alteration of those principles, as there laid 
down, which you would consider expedient?— No ; I think it is extremely diffi- 
cult to lav down any principles on the subject; but if you lay down principles, 

I think those are as good as any that can be suggested. 

4.561. Referring to Captain Larcom’s Report, do you think those principles, 
which are in your opinion as good as any which cau be suggested, have been 
carried fully into effect? — It seems to me to be so ; but I have not gone into a 
minute consideration of the electoral divisions which he proposes. 

45C2. The objection to the existing electoral divisions has been, if I mistake 
not, the inequality of the burden of taxation ? — I think not so much that, as that 
the size of some of them is so inconveniently large that occupiers who are wil- 
ling to give employment are deterred by the uncertainty of the amount of rates, 
and the difficulty of inducing other occupiers to act with them. I do not think 
it is so much the inequality of taxation which has been put prominently forward 
in Ireland. 

4563. Would not any alteration which greatly increased the inequality of 
taxation be both unjust and inexpedient? — Yes. 

4564. Would not a great diminution of the size of electoral divisions, and a 
great increase of their number, necessarily increase that inequality ? — Undoubt- 
edly. 

4565- Could it be avoided ? — I do not think it could. 

4566. Then the inequality, as matters now stand, is considerable, is it not? — 

It is. 

4567. First of all, taking the inequality between province and province ; what 
is the inequality between the highest, which I suppose is in the province of 
Connaught, and the lowest, which I suppose is in the province of Ulster? — In 
Ulster, the average amount of the expense for the year ending 29th September, 
was If. 9 £ d . ; in Munster, the average was 3s. 7 £ d.\ in Leinster, the average was 
Is. 11 Jtf. ; and in Connaught, 5s. 7 $d. ; that is the difference on the average 
of the different provinces ; and on the other hand, the average for the whole of 
Ireland was 2s. 9 id. 

4568. The average for Connaught is about three times as much as the average 
for Ulster ? — Not quite. 

4.569. Descending to unions, there are 131 unions, are there not, in Ireland ? 

.—Yes. 

°*34* d 3 45/0* What 
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The I-Jon. 4570. What is the highest, and what is the lowest union in Ireland ? — The 

E. 7 . B. Tmsleton. ] owes t union in Ireland is Celbridge, in the county of Kildare, 7 id. in the 
March 8 P oun d ; and the expenses in the highest union, which was the Clifden Union, 
were 24s. 4 \d. in the pound. 

4571. There are 131 unions, and there are above 2,000 electoral divisions? — 
Two thousand and forty-nine electoral divisions. 

4572. What is the inequality there ; which is the highest electoral divisions, 
and which is the lowest ? — The highest electoral division is the Clifden electoral 
division of the Clifden Union, the expenses of which were 43s. 1 d. in the pound ; 
and the lowest is the Clonsilla electoral division of the Celbridge Union, in 
which the expenses were 3| d. in the pound. 

4573. Those are the actual expenses, and not the rates levied ? — Exactly. 

4574. Mr. Bright .] When you say that in the Clifden Union the sum is 
24s. 4 Id., do you mean that the property of that union has actually paid that? 
— No ; those were the expenses ; the union was assisted by the funds of the 
British Relief Association and by Government. 

4575* That does not indicate the exact amount of the burden on that district, 
but only the total sum expended ? — Exactly. I understood the question to have 
been asked in order to show the inequality of taxation, arising from the exist- 
ence of separate areas of taxation ; and the great inequality of expenses in such 
areas shows how great the inequality of taxation must be, if each area is com- 
pelled to maintain its own poor. 

4576. Sir J. Graham.'] How many townlands are there in Ireland : — Sixty- 
six thousand seven hundred. 

4577. If you came down to townland rating, or anything approaching to 
townland rating, would the proportion of inequality be anything like the propor- 
tion between 2,000 and 66,000 ? — Much greater; there would be a most extra- 
ordinary inequality of rating. 

4578. Admitting the inequality of rating to be an evil, as you approximated 
the present areas of electoral divisions to townland rating that inequality would 
be augmented ? — Yes, there would be a tendency on the one hand to an increased 
inequality. 

4579- There is something between townlands and electoral divisions, as 
modified by Captain Larcom ; namely, estates. Would not that partake of the 
same vicious inequality of rating? — Yes. 

4580. You would reject, therefore, townlands and areas of rating co-terminous 
with estates. Are you on the whole satisfied with Captain Larcom’s proposal ? 
— On the whole, it seems to me advisable to act upon his Report. 

4581. It is as sound as anything which you could suggest? — Yes. But, as I 
have said already, I have no strong opinion on the subject ; I think it a pecu- 
liarly difficult subject. 

4582. Admitting the difficulty of the subject, and considering the evils of a 
great diminution of area such as I have lately called your attention to, would 
you advise that we adhered to Captain Larcom’s recommendation ? — I would. 
It does not seem to me that the diminution would be very great ; it would be 
principally in some parts only, in the west and south. 

4583. Would that system, on the whole, be as expedient as any that could be 
adopted ? — Yes, on the whole I think it would. 

4584. You have nothing else to suggest ? — No, except to leave matters as they 
are ; that is the alternative. 

458,5. You have been asked some questions with regard to the existing law 
of the division of the burden of the poor-rate between the landlord and the 
tenant. That division is peculiar to Ireland ; in England the occupier pays the 
whole rate ? — He does. 

4586. You have stated that you approve, upon the whole, looking to the cir- 
cumstances of Ireland, of the division of the burden ? — No ; 1 was speaking of 
the law regarding immediate lessors, by which tenants of 4 1 . and under were 
exempt from the payment of rates, and by which the rates due for such tene- 
ments are paid by the immediate lessor. 

4587. My question would rather apply to the division of the burden between 
the occupier and the immediate lessor as it now exists, and to the right given 
to the tenant to deduct the' moiety ; do you approve, on the whole, of that divi- 
sion of the burden, which is peculiar to Ireland as contrasted with England ? — 

1 should have preferred originally placing the whole upon the occupiers ; at the 

same 
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same time the present system having been introduced, it is matter for considera- The Hon 
tion whether it would be desirable now to alter it. I have no doubt it would E. T. B. Tiois'leton. 
meet with very great opposition to propose to alter it. 

4588. It is not only divided between the landlord and the tenant, but the 30 March 1849. 
moiety, or what professes to be the moiety, is arrived at in a particular manner, 
viz., by taking the proportion of poundage between the value and rent; does not 
complication appear to you to arise from that?— It seems to me that it would 
be desirable that the occupier should never be able to deduct more than half the 
rate which he has actually paid. That, I think, would be a good alteration in 
t c , At , P resent k occasionally happens that he is able to deduct more than 
half of what he has actually paid. 

4.589. If the valuation be tampered with in the sense of the interest of the 
tenant, that which purports to be a moiety may be much more than a moietv 
which is thrown upon the landlord ?— With reference to meeting that point I think 
it would be a very proper alteration of the law, supposing the general principle 
is still maintained of dividing between the occupier and proprietor, to introduce 
a law by which the occupier shall not be able to deduct more than one-half of 
the rate which he has actually paid. 

4590. And, subject to that alteration, viewing all the circumstances of Ire- 
land, and the established usage now, though of short duration, you would con- 
tinue the law that a moiety should be borne by each ?— I would. 

459 1 • Clements.'] How do you think this plan would work ; that in every 

case of tenants-at-will or of lettings, subsequent to the passing of the enactment, 
the landlord and tenant should divide the rate in equal proportions ?— I deem it 
advisable that they should divide the rate between them in equal proportions as 
is the intention of the existing law; but, owing to the possibility of the 
valuations not being correct, it occasionally happens that there is not an exact 
division ; and I think that everything would be met by merely enacting that 
under no circumstances should any occupier deduct from the rent more than half 
of the rate which he has actually paid. 



4492. Mr. Bright. 1 Do not you think this would obviate the difficulty if it 
were enacted that the tenant should be able to charge upon his landlord half 
the poundage upon the assessment ; that is, the value at which he is assessed 
and upon which he pays rates, instead of, as now, upon the rent : would not that 
be the simplest way of doing it, and be attended with the least difficulty ?— No • 
the landlord might have such a very unequal interest in the tenement His 
interest in the tenement might be 100 only, and that of the tenant might be .900. 
Under such circumstances, it would not be equitable that the tenant should be 
permitted to deduct half his poor-rates from the rent which he is bound to nav to 
his landlord. r J 



4593- Sir J. Graham.] If, instead of the law being as it now stands with 
reference to the proportion of poundage between the valuation and the rent the 
law now saying m the 77th section that no agreement or special contract shall 
be valid which contravenes the enactment, would it meet your view that the law 
shou d be amended to this extent, that the tenant should deduct half of the rate 

which he has actually paid, and not half of the poundage upon his rent? No 

My way of meeting it would be, as I have already stated, to leave everythins 
precisely as it is, with one alteration, viz., that he shall not be empowered to 
deduct more than one-half of what he has actually paid. 

4594- That he shall deduct half of the rate paid, without reference to the 
value /—I do not object to his being entitled to deduct half; my objection is to 
his being, under any circumstances, entitled to deduct more than half 

4.595- You would keep up all the machinery of the poundage arrangement 
contained in the first Act of Parliament ; it would be necessary for you to main- 
tain thatr— Yes, I would leave everything as it is, with that one exception 

459“. What is your objection to enacting that the tenant shall only deduct a 
moiety ol the rate actually paid by him, without any reference to the poundao-e 
upon ,™e rent ?— In some instances a moiety would be more than he oim-ht to be 
permitted to deduct. What I propose would make the least possible alteration 
in the law, leaving everything else precisely as it is, and merely stating that the 
occupier is not to deduct more than half of the rate actually paid. 

4597- Mr. G. C. Lewis.] Are you aware that in certain cases under the English 
law a power is given to tenants to deduct half the rate from the landlords, viz. 

°' 34 ' h 4 when 
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-E. T. B. Tmisleton. 



30 March 1 849. 



when the rate is applied to certain purposes ; for example, building lunatic 
asylums, and permanent purposes of that kind ? — I believe it is so. 

4598. In that case the tenant is entitled simply to deduct half of the rate that 
he has paid ? — Yes. 

4.599. It. being assumed that the tenant is a tenant at rack-rent ?— Yes. 

4600. Would there be any objection to tenants at rack-rent in Ireland being 
entitled to deduct half of the rates they have paid, without reference to the valua- 
tion ? — There would not, if they were at a rack-rent. 

4601. Chairman.'] That would not meet the difficulty of the poor-law valua- 
tion being greatly below the land which the tenant possesses f — No. 

4602. Mr. S. Crawford.] Though you might recommend that in the case of 
a rack-rent a fixed proportion of the rate should be deducted by the tenant, 
would it be unjust in the case where land had been let many years back at a very 
small rent, that the tenant should be entitled to make the same deduction in the 
proportion as the tenant would be empowered to make if he was paying a rack- 
rent? — Yes, it would. 

4603. Is it not necessary, therefore, in regulating the charge upon the land- 
lords and the tenants, that regard should be had to the nature of the tenure of 
the tenant and the circumstances of the letting, as regard the proportion of the 
rent to the real value ? — Yes. 



4604. Mr. P. Scrope .] Do not you think in England the rate practically falls 
upon the owner, in consequence of the length of time during which the occupier 
has been obliged to pay it? — Yes. 

4605. The law being new in Ireland, do riot you think it would have placed 
the rate in Ireland in the same position as that in which it stands practically in 
England, if the entire rate had been placed upon the owner, and not upon* the 
occupier 1 — No ; because though, on principles of political economy, you may 
arrive at the conclusion that it is paid by the landlord, I do not think that is the 
way in which it at all presents itself to the mind of the occupier; and by the 
occupier having to pay the rates himself, he is induced to look more closely after 
the management, and has a direct motive to correct abuses. 

4606. On the other hand, are not the occupiers under this disadvantage, that 
the law having been introduced into Ireland at a time of a great failure of the 
crops, renders it almost impossible for them to pay the full rents contracted for ; 
and in a great number of cases they are not able to make that deduction from the 
rates which the law cmpow.ers them to make, in consequence of their not being 
able to pay up the full rents ?— They are under a certain disadvantage, but it 
would be extremely impolitic, in my opinion, to put the rate upon the owner. 

4607. Practically, looking at the circumstances of Ireland, is it the fact that 
with the deduction to be made with reference to holdings above 4 l. from the 
rental, the landlords do pay half of the poor-rate? — In some instances they do, 
and in others they do not: where there are arrears of rent I take it they do not! 

4608. Are not arrears of rent very general, particularly at this distressed 
period? — Yes. 

4609. In those cases the occupiers have no power of throwing any rate upon 
the landlord ? — No, they suffer from being in debt to the landlord. 

4610. In that case they bear the whole of tne poor-rate? — Yes, in one sense. 
It is to be observed as a very material point, with regard to the question whether 
you should put the rate upon the occupiers or the owners, that you have much 
greater facilities of collecting the rates from the occupiers. The great principle 
of the poor law of England is, that in the collection of the rates there should be 
visible property upon which you cau go at once, and levy a distress without pre- 
vious process by action. You can go to any occupier who is in arrear of rate, 
and say to him, “ We shall seize your goods and everything you have; we will 
take care to have money for the rates from your property.” Putting the poor rates 
upon the landlord would give a different character to the mode of levying rates. 
Even as it is, we have great difficulty in getting money from immediate lessors, 
and I would by no means extend the liability of the landlord, so as to charge the 
whole of the rate upon him. 

4611. Chairman.] Is not the valuation supposed to represent the occupier’s- 
interest? — Yes, it is the letting value. 

4612. Is it not the fact that, generally speaking, it is a much lower value 
than the letting value ? — Yes. 

4613. Then your proposition is this ; that where the valuation, which ought to 

represent 
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r; e r tthe + r u i! i f;%^ erest ’ h iess ’ in th ° se cases ^ b e allowed t0 

hfte aTually^aid ° 6 fr ° m h “ Iandlord ? ~ Y «. half of the rate that 

afL’t M» a ff 0t ; er ,°i aS n th<S Ia f."; 0 ' lId remain exactly as at present ?— Yes ' 
fra™/' Jerf ^ D °y°“thmk that the areas of taxation should be so 

ftamed as to induce economy of expenditure, and be a stimulus to the employ- 
ment of labour ?— I think they should be so framed as to be favourable to 
an°y n nm'tic 0 ulm^ pendHure and to give the strongest interest to the occupiers of 
any paiticular electoral division in preventing abuses, and taking care that im 
proper persons did not receive relief; but with regard to a stimufus for emnlov" 

“f eteombdivIsFoT PreCiSely t0 admit ‘ hat aS a pl ' ind P Ie “ thc fama «° p 
46x6. Do you think it desirable that landed proprietors in Ireland should 

ar^dwnr ? -Y n es° ffCred *° * hem *° a^nisth? ,1^ pobrdawwHhllig^ 

. d6 '?' Therefore do you think that any suggestion from them as to the admi 
n.stration should, if practicable, be attended to?— I think any suggestion from 
them should receive the most attentive and respectful consideration 

4010 - Is there any subject upon which their opinion has been so strong and 
so unanimous as with reference to the necessity of a reduction in the 
of taxation ?— Upon poor-law matters there is no subject upon which thev are so 
unanimous, though at the same time, there are exceptions, t deem it right at 
the same .me, to observe, that what has been principally brought before ihe 
public is the opinion of large landowners ; but it seem to me that large land 

cTnT '?**£’ a di ? tinct Interest from small landowner!. There 

can be no reasonable doubt that a large landed proprietor has a distinct nern 
mary interest in having his estates in one electoral division ; of course an/nro 
" 16 ma ! es m that directi °n should receive attention and consideration • 
but at the same time, you must pay attention to the interests of smaller propriel 
pretty rating”” 15 ‘° me ™ aI1 proprietors have not an equal interest in 

arels ?-?£! y ° U ^ ^ applications from Boards ° f Guardians to reduce the 

4620. Is there not a clause in the Act of Parliament which empowers the 
Poor-law Commissioners to alter divisions ? — Yes. ^ 

effect?— Yes* y °” rCCeiTed an a PP Iicati<m from the Killarney Union to that 

_ 4 fo 2 ’ Wa8 ‘here any proposition there for either townland or property rating? 

[The same was read, as follows .-] 

TO the Commissioners for administering the Laws for Relief of the Poor in Ireland. 

The Memorial of Guardians of the Poor in the Killarney Union, 

Showeth, 

mo!s taali ouTd,! cop ™ ced that ‘he only means at present available to check the enor- 
is lh , ’ ™ d ° prevei>t ,ts amounting to total confiscation of propertv 

ployrnTn! P P™?™ 1 ” 8 aad “thers, for the purpose of giving reproducS eS 

as 'ieveml!? pr ° Spe<;t bei ? g able to allai » 80 d <*™ble »» object so long 

nj??. of ,? ohohnnl divisions remain of the present great extent. For although th 5 
dutv ri J? 1 ™ T are ““S' P'opmtots in the anion anxious and willing to do their 
/ ’ - , pon . attempting piactically to work out some general system, by which employ- 

ment can be given each electoral division, it is fonnd that there are so many ffiterest to 
b „T UUed 'r “? so . man y consents to be obtained, as to render it hopeless to ensure the 
does!ret y " nlt J 01 act,op amongst the different parties concerned. That allhotwh the Board 
does not consider that the diminution of the area of taxation will alone be sufficient (without 
other measures, for whrch Parliamentary enactments are necessary) to i.““e all thfuro 
“■? f ° rward - * ba Board is of option^ that it S 
pSi to ^ St "”j l!a "f g mdividual exertions, and causing em- 

be expected. g districts where, under the present system, none can reasonably 

exSe 1 a ‘ Ca " S “ P0 ” the p oor-law Commissioners immediately to 
aiterffig and diriLo th I n 7 .P“ 8 ? es8 i .'“der «>» 1 M 1 > suction of 1 & 2 Viet. 0. Pej of 
direcafS=^^ t r! d, " S '“” S th “ ""““i Vbich by bringing home more 
most practical ntdefffm b: ‘ ty n T' 7 °'r ner and occupier of land, is, as it conceives, the 
assistance towards the worli„| “at of afpresS “oTZ* ^ “‘ d a ° d 

°' 34 ' E 4623. Are 



The lion. 

£• T.B. Twisleton. 

30 March 1849, 
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, 6 minutes of evidence taken before the 

_ ,62, Are n aware that that was unanimously adopted by a Board of Guar - 

* MM. dit^s^ consisting of a number of small landed propraetors and large landed pro- 

— - prietors 1— It is very possible. 

4624. That memorial asks the Commissioners to exercise the powers which 
tliey possess 1 — Yes. 

,• 4625 s norlff^tey^r^ t wSTe 

"d^magine that the law vested a discretion 

absolutely in the Commissioners on a subject ot that suit. 

. fi „ 6 If the opinion of the guardians is worth anything, do you not think 
that if the guardians have unanimously adopted a resolution, only calling up 
that it tne guaiumuB law empowers them to do, they have a right 

the Commission* to do what ‘ ; e ^; e “I° Th at would involve the supposition, 

dmt °7 raSeta on of he electoral divisions of any union the Commissioners 
* bound to Comply with the unanimous wish of the ratepayers in such union. 
That does not seem to me to be the intention of the law. 

.627 Are yon aware that the divisions in that union were made without any 
regard^ to the principles laid down in the instructions ?— No, I am not able to 
say tha“ I am not iware of the principles upon which the electoral divisions m 
the Killarney Union were formed. 

,oo8 Are you aware that that very often happened in the south of Ireland? 
-I am^wareTat in the south of Ireland many electoral divisions were not well 
formed, not so well formed as m the north. 

„fioo Are vou aware that electoral divisions there average 20,000 acres, and 
abouttooo l a year in value !-I have no statement here as to the number of 
acres in the electoral divisions of the Killarney Union. 

4620 If it were stated that they average 20,000 acres, with an aVeragevalim 
of 7 ooo l a year would you say that that was too large or too small . lam 
not 'prepared ^ o give a dinite opinion upon that subject, one way or the other 

4621 Are you aware that that is very much larger than the average size of 
electoral Sons in the north of Ireland 1- Yes, I belteve it to be so. 

4032. If the gg tt e^lly ^hether^think^at'pMtn 

Sr S abstractedly I could adopt, I would 

but I am not sufficiently acquainted with the circumstances of the : Kil- 
larney’ Union to give a definite opinion on the electoral divisions of that union 
theremay be circumstances with reference to that union with which I am not 
acquainted. 

.0, , Can you state on what grounds an application of that kind was wtojid , 
—Simply on this ground, that the Commissioners deemed it undesirable at all to 
enter mto an alteration of the electoral divisions at the time it was proposed. 

.634 Notwithstanding the law contemplates that they should do so ?— No ; 
there is' a distinction ; the law gives a power to the Commissioners to alter 
boundaries of electoral divisions, but it does not require them to do so. 

4635. Can you state whether there was ever a complaint of the conduct of the 
Killarney Board made to the Poor-law Commissioners ?-I am not aware of any 
complaint. 

.636 Are yon aware whether they have done their best to carry out the law - 
-I heLe th J ey are a very excellent Board of Guardians, as tar as I am able to 
form any opinion. 

4637. ’ Are you aware that a similar memorial was unanimously adopted at 
Tralee? — Yes. 

4638. Are you aware that the electoral divisions there average 25,000 acres, 
and 8,000 1 . a year in value? — Yes: 

4639. In such a ease as that, an abstract. case, where the electoral divisions 
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are so large, do you not think they have some right to complain that their repre- The lion, 
sentations are not attended to ? — No ; I conceive that the law did not vest the £ - T. B. Tmsleton. 
discretion in them, but in the Commissioners. 

30 Starch 1 849. 

4640. Was that section of the Act passed, do you suppose, with a view to the 
power being used ? — It was passed with a view to the Commissioners exercising 
a discretion upon the subject of altering the electoral divisions, but it appears 
to me that the Legislature studiously avoided laying down any positive directions 
to the Commissioners upon the subject. 

4641. Is it not something like a mockery to the ratepayers to say to them 
there is a clause in the Act of Parliament empowering the Commissioners to 
make changes, and that if they show reasons for making changes, they are to be 
told that the Commissioners will not exercise that power ? — No, I do not think 
it a mockery ; it entirely depends upon the circumstances of the particular case, 
and on the general policy which the Commissioners may deem it desirable to 
follow with regard to similar applications. 

4642. Can you give any reason why the electoral divisions should be much 
smaller in Ulster than they are in Munster? — They were formed differently 
originally. 

4643. Can you give any good reason for that difference ? — No ; I was not in 
Ireland at the time the electoral divisions were formed ; it is possible that there 
may have been differences of opinion as to whether large or small electoral divi- 
sions were advisable. 

4644. Are you aware that a memorial of a similar nature has been sent from 
Listowel ? — Yes ; but at that time, with regard to applications of that nature, 
they were very fully considered by the Commissioners, and it was deemed unad- 
visable to alter the existing boundaries of the electoral divisions. 

4645. In 1847 had you a unanimous expression of opinion from the greater 
portion of a large county, from persons from all classes, that a diminution in the 
areas of taxation was desirable ? — We had representations on the subject from 
the Boards of Guardians in the unions mentioned by you. 

4646. Do you or do you not think it desirable to make the poor law in 
Ireland a stimulus to employment ? — I am not prepared to adopt that expression 
as the object of a poor law. 

4647. Can you give any explanation of that answer r — I do not think it is the 
precise object of a poor law to give a stimulus to employment. 

4648. Do you think it a desirable object that the poor law should be so 
framed as to prevent employment being given ? — No poor law should prevent 
employment being given. 

4649. Do you think the present poor law has had that effect in many 
instances? — I do not know that it has had that effect, except as far as all taxa- 
tion has more or less such an effect. 

4650. Have you not heard complaints that it has? — Yes ; but it does not fol- 
low that the complaints are well founded. 

4651. As a general rule, by what class of landlords has the diminution of the 
areas of taxation been advocated ? — It seems to me that the large proprietors 
generally want a diminution of the areas of taxation ; and they have a direct, 
interest in the diminution, different from the interest of smaller proprietors. 

4652. As a general rule, can you state whether it has been advocated by land- 
lords who are, or who are not anxious to do their duty ? — I take it that it is ad- 
vocated by those who are anxious to do their duty, and also perhaps by those who 
are not specially anxious to do their duty. 
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The Honourable Edward Tamer Boyd Twisleton, called in ; and further 
Examined. 

4653. Mr. Clements .] DO you think that the number of able-bodied receiv- 

ing relief affords a fair criterion of the extent of destitution in a union ?— No ; 
for there may be verv great destitution among- other classes, such as among 
impotent poor, among “widows with children, and among orphans. The drift, 
as far as 1 understand generally, of the questions which have been asked me 
about able-bodied men, was to ascertain to a certain extent what effect any mea- 
sures for emigration would have in relieving the destitution of a union, and in 
that light the questions regarding the number of able-bodied men seem of 
importance. . . , 

4654. Do you think the classification of persons receiving relief under sec- 
tions 1 and 2 of the Act has been generally correctly kept ?— I am very appre- 
hensive that the classification may not in all cases have been correctly kept. For 
example, there was a striking instance at a previous examination brought for- 
ward : the Newcastle Union, where there was a great number of persons relieved 
under section 1 ; and it seems plain, from the statement of the vice-guardians 
themselves, that persons had been admitted under the first section who ought 
only to have had relief under the second section ; and it will have been observed, 
that the vice-guardians said that they would have a thorough revision of the 
list, and that they would look into the matter and have it set right. 

4655. In administering the law under the Labour Rate Act, the law contem- 
plates the relief only of able-bodied persons ? — It did. . 

4656. Practically, were the persons employed always able-bodied r 1 believe 

they w r ere not always able-bodied ; I believe that children sometimes, and women 
even, received relief. , ~ 

4657. Are you not aware that there were a great number of children and or 
women, and a great number of old men, always upon the works, and reckoned 
as able-bodied though they were not so ? — I cannot precisely state that ; 1 am 
dependent on others for the information I receive on that matter. 1 have a 
general impression that women and children were occasionally on the relief lists 
under the Labour Rate Act. 

4658. Mr. P. Scrope .] What under those circumstances became of single 
women, of orphans, of widows with children, and infirm persons of both sexes 
who had no able-bodied working members of their families from whose employ- 
ment on the works they could obtain relief where the workhouses were full ?- 
There were arrangements nominally made for giving them relief from the funds^ 
at the disposition of the relief committees ; but the great defect I consider of 
the ai-rangements then made, however well intended, was, that many destitute 
persons did not receive relief. It will be remembered that deaths were numerous ; 
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-the public mind was very much shocked by the accounts of deaths in Ireland ; The Hon. 
and as I have more than once stated, I consider those deaths to have arisen E • 2 ’. B. Twislelon. 
from the system having been pursued of granting relief for the most part indi- “ — ““ 

rectly and not directly. 2 pri 1 49. 

4659. Will you be so good as to explain what you mean by relief being 
granted indirectly and not directly? — I mean by “relief granted directly” a 
•system of relief where the first object is to ascertain the destitution of a person, 
and then to relieve that destitution ; anything in the nature of works being 
entirely subsidiary to the relief of destitution, and as a test of destitution. By 
an indirect system of relief I mean a system of which the primary nominal 
object is to afford work to a population, and not, in the first instance, to relieve 
merely destitution. I conceive that, strictly speaking, according to the terms 
of the Act of Parliament, no person who is not able-bodied ought to have re- 
ceived relief under the Labour Rate Act, and if any person not able-bodied did 
receive such relief it was to a certain extent an abuse, which may or may not 
have been rendered necessary by the unfortunate circumstances in which the 
country was placed. 

4660. Mr. Clements.~\ Are you aware of any numbers of cases of the second 
class where the party was relieved by obtaining work on the road ? — I have no 
doubt there were abuses of that kind. 

4661. Under those circumstances, can any fair comparison be made of the 
number receiving relief under the Labour Rate Act, and the number now 
receiving relief under the Poor-law Act ? — Considerable deductions must be 
made on account of those abuses ; but still I think there may be some com- 
parison made. There are some unions in which there is no out-door relief to 
able-bodied men ; and in many of those instances I attribute that to the effect of 
workhouses, by which a rigid test has been applied to those demanding relief. 

4662. Howls relief administered under section 1, in the western unions gene- 
rally ; in money or in kind ? — In kind ; very little relief is given in money any- 
where. 

4663. Is it generally in raw or in cooked food ? — It depends upon the union ; 
in some unions it is cooked food, in others it is meal, and in others it is bread. 

It depends upon circumstances ; our instructions are to give cooked food as far 
as possible, but there are various difficulties ; we are constantly writing to them 
upon the subject, but they have not carried out the instructions with regard to 
cooked food so far as we could wish. 

4664. In what number of unions is cooked food administered ? — I should re- 
quire returns to enable me to state that. 

4665. Do not you think that in the present social state of Ireland it is ver} r 
difficult to ascertain the exact state of the applicants for relief? — It is peculiarly 
• so, I am sorry to say, in the western unions; and in some of them, 1 am sorry 
to say, it is quite notorious that nothing is more difficult than to arrive at the 
truth ; there is a great want of veracity in the population, and the great diffi- 
culty has been to find good relieving officers there. If on the one hand you in- 
troduce total strangers, they are not acquainted with the habits of the people and 
with all their different modes of deceiving the administrators of relief; and on 
the other hand, if you have persons of the district, you find it difficult to secure 
the services of individuals with real honesty and veracity. 

4666. Independently of the difficulty of ascertaining the truth, is there not a 
difficulty also arising from the circumstance of persons having no regular re- 
sources from which they obtain a living, and from there being no system of 
money wages known in the country? — Yes, that is a very great difficulty 
indeed in that respect. 

4667. Have the relieving officers in the western districts in Ireland difficulties 
to contend with which are unknown to the relieving officers in many parts of 
England ? — They have. 

4668. Under those circumstances is it not particularly desirable to have the 
local information derived from the guardians? — It would be particularly useful 
to have local information derived from guardians if guardians were honest. 

4669. Do you mean that guardians are generally found to be dishonest in the 
western districts of Ireland ? — I believe there is a great want of common honesty 
in some of the western unions. 

4670. What have been the principal causes of the dismissal of Boards of Guar- 

0.34. e 3 dians? 
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dians 7 — The principal causes are their not discharging their duties faithfully 
and effectually, according to the intentions of the Legislature and of the Irish 

1 °4671 ” What are the leading features of tlieir neglect of duty ?— There hare 
been altogether 39 Boards of Guardians dissolved ; it is very difficult for me to 
■rive a general statement of the grounds upon which they were dissolved 1 the 
best mode, perhaps, of ascertaining the reasons why they were dissolved would 
be, to read consecutively all the Commissioners' letters when they dissolved those 
39 Boards of Guardians. . . , 

4 6 7 o Can vou nave the Committee an idea of the principal causes which led 
to the dissolution of those boards ?-In many instances the guardians were par- 
ties not paying their own rates ; they were very much in debt themselves to the 
poor-rate collectors. For example, in the Kilkenny Unions there were about 30 
guardians who had not paid their own rates. 1 hat was one element 111 the dis- 
solution of those Boards of Guardians, and a very important element. In some 
instances they did not attend properly at the Board ; the guardians did not 
attend in sufficient numbers to form a quorum, and the consequence was that a 
large number of individuals who came from a distance to receive relief were 
without relief. That was a second element m the dissolutions. Thirdly, 111 some 
instances they jobbed most largely ; fourthly, they neglected most disgracefully 
paying attention to the management of the workhouses ; and in one 01 two cases 
Boards of Guardians were dissolved for refusing to strike sufficient rates for the 
repayment of advances under the Temporary Relief Act. Again, in some in- 
stances they allowed debts to accumulate to a very great extent, when by reason- 
able exertion they could have prevented those debts. 

4673. Mr. O'Flaherty : ] Have you any objection to mention the two cases in 
which they neglected to make rates for the repayment ot advances under the 
Temporary Relief Act 1 — The two cases were Lowtherstown and Tipperary. 

4674 Mr. Clements.'] Having reference to all those circumstances, do you 
contemplate the practicability of renewing the administration of the poor law by 
the instrumentality of electoral Boards of Guardians ?-With smaller unions, 
and with the recurrence of comparative prosperity, and with- very strict super- 
intendence, with the appointment of resident inspectors, 1 deem it possible that 
the management of the unions under Boards of Guardians may be so conducted 
as not to be grossly defective ; but I do not think that the management of those 
unions, speaking generally, will be so good under Boards of Guardians as it has 
been, and more especially as it could be under vice-guardians ; but there are 
certain reasons of general policy which appear to me to render it unadvisable to 
introduce a permanent system of vice-guardians. 

4675. You state that you think that when smaller unions are formed the 

administration of elected guardians may be resumed. Did I not understand 
you to say, in your evidence on a former day, that you did not advocate the 
formation of smaller unions till workhouses were ready for the use of those 
unions? — Certainly. , , , , , 

4676. In what space of time do you contemplate that such an arrangement 
can be completed?— A great deal will depend upon whether the potato comes 
round or not. If you have a state of things in which relief can be mainly 
administered in the workhouse, then, with a resident inspector, without an 
alteration in the size of the unions, something may be done, and gross abuses 
may be prevented ; but I speak hesitatingly as to the future, from not knowing 
how the harvest of this year is likely to turn out. 

4677. Do you consider that even if the potato failure does not take place 111 
the next season, the relief can be confined to the workhouses generally in the 
western districts?— I think, in many unions it may ; and I come back again to 
the example of the Union of Glenties, in which hitherto there has been very 
little out-door relief given, owing partly to there not having been such a failure 
of the potato there as in other unions in the west. 

4678. You adverted to an objection to the appointment of vice-guardians on 

grounds of policy ; did you allude to the constitutional question of persons being- 
taxed, and their affairs being managed by those over whom they have no control . 
— I had in my mind principally the consideration, that all the permanent insti- 
tutions of the country should be more or less in harmony with the torm of 
government which prevails ; and in that sense, although for the more efficient 
= 1 management 
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• management of unions there is no comparison, as a general system, between the The Hon. 
good management of vice -guardians and of Boards of Guardians ccetens paribus, L. T.B. Tmsleion. 
vet I would deem it very undesirable for a country like this, wherein local affairs — 
are usually managed by representative bodies, to introduce a different system. * P u 1 4 
4670. Do you think the administration by vice-guardians has always been 
satisfactory? — Far from it; I would not say that it always has been, but I speak 
of it as a general system. , 

4680. It has been generally satisfactory ? — Yes. Taking, for example, the 
39 unions, which is the better way to regard it, taking them as a whole, and not 
taking merely any one union, I entertain not the least doubt that those 39 unions 
have °beeii very much better managed than they would have been managed by 
elected Boards of Guardians. 

4681. In the distressed unions, where the elected Boards of Guardians have 
continued, do you think the administration has been satisfactory? — It has, up to 
a certain extent, been satisfactory, owing to there having been some particularly 
intelligent individuals among them. Perhaps the chairman of the Board has 
been very intelligent, and has taken great pains, and perhaps he has had one or 
two other individuals to support him. 

4682. In that case there has been a good Board of Guardians ?— Yes. 

4683. Has the management of the Board of Guardians been satisfactory ?— 

It has been tolerably satisfactory. 

4684. Have the cases of destitution been met ? — I think they have. 

4685. Has the expenditure been higher or lower than in the administration 
under paid guardians? — I should say rather lower. 

4686. Has it not been remarkably lower ? — No, I should not say that ; in the 
unions where the Board of Guardians have not been dissolved, there has not 
been so much distress as in the neighbouring unions ; and that is one great rea- 
son why we have not dissolved the Boards of Guardians where things were going 
on tolerably well. Those who have paid attention to the subject cannot fail to 
observe, that where any Board was going on decently, we declined to interfere 
with the principle of self-government. At the same time, I wish to call the 
attention of the Committee to the fact, that under vice-guardians there is this 
great advantage as a counterbalance to the principle of popular representation, 
namely, vice-guardians are responsible persons. There is no doubt that, strictly 
speaking, Boards of Guardians cannot be considered a responsible body. If a 
Board of Guardians do not satisfy the rate-payers, all that can be done is for the 
rate-payers not to elect the same individuals again ; but it is very different where 
vice-guardians are in the district ; they are responsible individuals, and they are 
liable to removal if they do not do their duty. So that there is one decided 
advantage, even in a constitutional sense, in our adopting the system of vice- 
guardians over the system of Boards of Guardians ; but the other general con- 
siderations of the form of government existing in this country overbalance, in 
my mind, that point of the responsibility of vice-guardians. 

4687. Colonel Dunne.'] Do your observations with regard to vice-guardians 
apply to the administrative part of their duty, and not the legislative part, viz., 
raising taxes ; does what you have stated in favour of the superiority of vice- 
guardians apply merely to their superior administration ? — I will state the points 
in which I think the administration of vice-guardians is and must be superior to 
the administration of Boards of Guardians. I would divide the main duties ot 
the Boards of Guardians into three parts ; first, the making and collecting of 
rates ; secondly, the paying attention to the management of the workhouse and 
administering the workhouse relief ; and thirdly, administering out-door relief. 

Now' on two of those branches of management it seems to me, speaking gene- 
rally, that two superior individuals, chosen properly, must manage the affairs 
better than an average Board of Guardians. First of all, as to making and col- 
lecting rates, it is quite plain that a Board of Guardians, where many of the 
guardians may be in embarrassed circumstances, and where they may have to 
tax themselves, is not likely to enforce the payment of rates as efficiently and 
fairly as responsible individuals who are sent to perform that office ; so that 
on that head I think there can be no doubt, as a general system, of the supe- 
riority of the vice-guardians. Then there comes the management of the work- 
house ; on that point also, as a general system, two superior gentlemen residing 
in or near the town wherein the workhouse is situated, who are constantly in 

n 0- E a the 
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The Hon: the workhouse, who are there every day in the week, or two or three times in the- 

E. T. B. Tuisleton. week, must keep the workhouse in better order than unpaid guardians, who 

come merely once a week to attend the Board of Guardians, and of whom it is 

0 April 1849. as niL[r .} I as you can expect if a certain number of them go over the workhouse 
as a visiting committee. On those two points it seems to me that there is 
really no comparison between those two systems, if you regard them without 
prejudice, and merely look to the essence of the thing with reference to what 
the guardians have to do. Then there is the third point, ym out-door relief. 
Now on that head there is no doubt that an elected Board ot Guardians have 
many advantages, if they are honest ; they have a certain amount of local know- 
ledo-'e • they are necessarily acquainted with the habits of the people, and they 
know,’ with regard to many of the applicants for relief, whether they are or are 
not destitute, and whether they are or are not employed, so that there are 
several advantages with regard to the administration of out-door relief in 
favour of the Boards of Guardians. But, on the other hand, it is very possible, 
and it is often the case, that the Board of Guardians may not be honest they 
have the knowledge, but they have not the honesty; and m that case individuals 
who come from a distance, who are not biassed by local interests, may, and I 
have no doubt do, act more fairly, and refuse more rigidly, relief to persons 
who are undeserving of it, and take more care to give relief to those who are 
deserving of it than a Board of Guardians who happen not to be honest. You 
have, then, conflicting considerations ; in two branches of administration there 
can be, as I said before, no doubt, as it seems to me, of the superiority of vice- 
guardians. On the third branch, viz., the administration of out- door relief, there 
is some doubt, and much will depend upon the honesty of the particular Boards ot 
Guardians. But even with reference to this third branch of relief, I would sav 
that the principal disadvantage of the vice-guardians is at the first period of 
their coming to the district; they will require some time, perhaps, to understand 
the habits of the district, and to detect imposition properly, but that disadvantage 
wears off as they continue ; and I should say that two vice-guardians, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, could not be very efficient if in a certain number of months 
they were not very well acquainted with the circumstances of the applicants ; at 
any rate if they were intelligent persons they would be much more careful 111 
the selection of the relieving officer; they would watch the relieving officer more 
rigidly ; they would act through the relieving officer, and make him respon- 
sible to tell them the truth more strictly than an elected Board of Guardians; 
so that I should say in the long run in that department of relief, viz out-door 
relief, they are likely to perform their duties better than many Boards ot 
Guardians, and quite as well as a good Board of Guardians. 

4688. But a power of unlimited taxation to paid guardians you approve ot r 
It is not a power of unlimited taxation ; they are responsible to the Commis- 
sioners, not to make rates which are unreasonable, and which the circumstances 
of the union do not require. 

4689. Mr. Clements."] They are responsible to the Commissioners, but not to 
the rate-pavers?— They are responsible to the Commissioners, and the Commis- 
sioners are responsible to Parliament, so that through one intermediate body they 
are responsible to Parliament. 

4600. Mr. Moore.] Do not you take into consideration the circumstances of 
local government ?— I have already admitted the advantage of local government, 
as being in harmony with the form of government under which we live ; and on 
that account, notwithstanding all that I have stated, I am of opinion that it is 
unadvisable as a permanent system to have vice- guardians. 

4601. Chairman.'] Is it your opinion that local bodies collecting and expend- 
ing taxation should as nearly as possible represent the Houses of Parliament and 
the general constitution of the country ? — Yes. 

4692. How far is that principle of taxation coupled with representation carried 
out in the Boards of Guardians, when you have stated in a former part ot your 
evidence, that owing to the payment of rates being upon low valuations, the 
greater part of the taxation does not fall upon the parties whom the elected 
guardians represent?— The money required for the local expenditure is expended 
by individuals elected by the local rate-payers ; and it is rather as being in 
harmony with the form of government existing in the country that I should deem 
it advisable that there should be elected guardians. 

4693. Is 
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4693. Is it the fact that those who pay the rates elect the guardians ? — They The Hon. 

do ; the ratepayers in certain proportions have votes ; certainly you may alter E - L B - Twisleton. 

the proportions ; you may think perhaps that the landowners have not a suffi- 

cient number of votes, but still the principle is that the rate-payers should 2 A P nl 
vote in proportion to their valuation. 

4694. But is it not the fact that those who pay the larger proportion of the 
rates in many cases have little influence at the Board, and in some instances 
have none at all ? — That is so in some cases, but in other cases they have a great 
deal of influence. 

4C95. Mr. G. C. Lewis.] Have the immediate lessors any vote in respect to 
the tenements for which they pay rates? — Yes. 

4696. Have they votes in the same proportion as occupiers? — Yes. 

4697. Mr. Clements.] They cannot have more than six votes ? — No ; but up to 
six votes they are precisely in the same position as occupiers. 

4698. A man may be the immediate lessor of nearly the whole division, and 
yet have only six votes ? — Yes. 

4699. Chainnan.] Is it not the fact that a man may be the immediate lessor 
of 50 tenements, and that for those 50 tenements he cannot have more than six 
votes? — Yes; but supposing that is defective, that would appear to me to be 
merely a defect in carrying out the principle of local representation ; it would 
not affect the principle itself. Supposing that is defective the plan would be 
to give a larger number of votes to immediate lessors. 

4700. Mr. G. C. Lewis.] Do you think it would be desirable to alter the 
number of votes which the immediate lessor can exercise? — It would seem to 
me desirable to alter the number of votes ; to give them a larger number. 

4701. Mr. P. Scmpe.] Looking to the main object for which the poor law was 
enacted ; viz., the relief of the really destitute, do you consider that there would 
be any security for the carrying out of that object if the Commissioners had not 
the power of dissolving any Board of Guardians for a neglect of their duty, and 
immediately appointing vice-guardians to act in their place? — I think there 
would have been no efficient security for the carrying out of that object during 
the last year and a half, or during any period of any great distress, if the Com - 
missioners had not that power. 

4702. Mr. Clements.] Under existing circumstances, whatever may be the 
merits of the administration under vice-guardians, making allowances for the 
reasonable prejudices of persons in the west, and their anxiety to manage their 
own affairs, do not you think that some exertion should be made to create an ad- 
ministration by which they may be able to do so ? — I am not at all satisfied that 
in the west there is a desire that there should be a local administration ; parti- 
cular individuals may have desired it, but I am not convinced that it is the 
opinion of the majority of gentlemen in the districts. 

4703. They are not anxious for the return of elected guardians? — No. de- 
cidedly not ; particular individuals may desire it. I have seen many parties 
from those districts, and unless individuals came to me and made incorrect 
representations, I have no doubt that the great majority of persons in those 
districts do not desire the immediate reinstatement of local Boards of Guardians, 

According to my experience, from the statements of gentlemen connected with 
those districts whom I have seen, I entertain no doubt that they prefer, speaking 
generally, the continuance of vice-guardians to the restoration of local Boards. 

That which may create an impression to the contrary is, that there are particular 
individuals who are very sore indeed at the dissolution of Boards of Guardians, 
and who are very sore witli the Commissioners. It will be observed that, owing 
to the embarrassed state of the western unions, one of the most unpleasaut duties 
which has been imposed upon the vice-guardians has been to take proceedings 
against those who have not paid their rates ; and under those circumstances it is 
too much to expect of human nature that those individuals who have had pro- 
ceedings taken against them by the vice-guardians, and who know very well that 
the local Boards would not have taken proceedings against them, should bo 
satisfied with the conduct of the Commissioners, or of the vice-guardians. But 
I should attach very little importance indeed to the opinions of such individuals, 
or to the expressions of dissatisfaction, however loud, which they might give 
utterance to. In fact, one of the very advantages contemplated by the appoint- 
ment of vice-guardians is to compel those individuals to pay the rates imposed 
upon them. 

0.34. F 4/04- Do 
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v, think that the only objections against vice-guardians have come 
The Hon. 47°4- Do yon think that me omy oojec B o few ob - 

S.T.B. Twisleton. from those who have not paid their rates?—! believe mere ar 3 J 

tinno ao-ainst vice-guardians, except by individuals who did not pay tneir rates, 

o April .8431 or by individuals who were chairmen of Boards of Guardians or membeis f 
the Boards of Guardians, and who rather piqued themselves on the way they 
mana°e the union. If you went through the country I beheve that you would 
have the greatest difficulty in finding an individual who approved of the restmae 
tion of the local Boards, who had not been sued for his poor-rate, or had no 
been chairman of a dissolved Board of Guardians, or a member of -a 
Board of Guardians. At the same time, in some instances chairmen of Boards 
of Slrdians were strongly in favour of the dissolution ol the Boards over winch 

‘ h ?70 P r S Under these circumstances, I presume that yon have not considered any 

better arrangement to be substituted for paid guardians 1—1 

that ou general principles I did not deem the system of vice-guard, ans advisable 

as a P' ^H^vou'con sidered any other organization which could be substituted 
with advantage'for the system of elected Boards of 

should fail in their duty r— There are two plans which might be adopted, one mat 
of a resident inspector in the union, which I think in man I’ y V b “ 

meet what you would want. In some instances, howevefr ‘tot would be 1 msuffi 
cient ; and it might be advisable that if two-thirds of the ° f “uarimns 

Guardians has failed to discharge its duties duty and ,f“ tl a ‘/ bee „ d on e vou 
Pnnv T?plipf Acts Now to do that fairly, which always has been ao e, y 
must wait until 'the guardians have bo mi fide not dime 1 thmi ^ ® ^ g 
sense of the term • in the ordinary sense of the term, they might not nave uoue 
their duty on one or two occasions, but it would be very improper for tat reason 
to dissolve the Board of Guardians, Y on must therefore have something which 
in a legal sense would be deemed a neglect ot duty i .^en . t s is done, the 
Commissioners are obliged to draw up, as it were, a bill of md 
the Board of Guardians, which occasions sometimes of a good deal " b 

ness-, and it seems to me undesirable that the Comm.ss.onemshould always be 
reduced to the alternative either of letting the Board of Guardians go on until 
it has been guilty in a legal sense of neglect of duty, or of d'seolv ng 
with a formal letter setting forth the instances of their Mum duty. 

4707. Major BlackalL] That would give the Board ot Guardians the po 

resigning ?-Yes, when two-thirds of them requested to be dissolved , but if that 
werf dole, it should be with the full understanding that no Board 
dissolved merely because some oi the Board were in o en , ;, b tbe f u q 

tration of relief was attended with too much troub e. destitution 

understanding that it should be done bona fide only in ease where the destitution 
could not be fairly coped with by the Board of Guardians. ] - ■ 

4708. Mr. Clements.] Your answer contemplates nc > other mode of admin 

, ion but the two already existing, that of an elected Board and that : of mce 
guardians; have you contemplated the possibility 0 a Y description of 

still preserving the representative principle by whic a ^ t0 the 

Boards of Gaardians might be introduced, without havm 0 recou 
appointment of vice-guardians? — No, I have not. mpnt short 

4709. Chairman.] You would not recommend, then, au Y al a "»™“ neces . 

of the appointment of two vice-guardians, two strangers, w inspector 9 — 

sary to dissolve a Board, except to assist the Board with a resident insp . 
Those are the two main measures which I have ^ ,d «b|» 

been more than once suggested, which is well wor ly ° ofGuardians- 

some instances paid vice-guardians might be attac. et 0 l, v W!1V to recom- 

but I confess that, up to the present time, I do not clearly see my w y 
mend that. If such an officer were appointed it would, I think, requii 0 g 
deal of consideration to adjust the powers of the elected Board and of this paid 

gU 47lo. n Mr. Mtnse!/.] Could such an officer do more than a really good master 
of the workhouse would dor-In the workhouse he could not Ao 
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4711. Chairman .] What are the powers of a temporary inspector; is his 
opinion conclusive at the Board, or are they allowed to outvote him?— They are 
allowed to outvote him. His powers are rather suggestive than authoritative. 
He is a member of the Board, but he has no vote ; and he proceeds by giving 
advice, and not by command. 

4712. He is considered responsible to the Commissioners? — Yes. 

4713. How far is he responsible for the collection of the rates, the manage- 
ment of the workhouse, and the administration of out-door relief? — He is 
responsible to this extent ; that if any of the officers of the union were clearly 
incompetent it would be his duty to report such officers to the Commissioners 
for dismissal, or at any rate for censure, so that he has considerable power 
indirectly over the officers of the union. 

4714. Mr. Fagan. 1 What distinction would you draw between the paid 
guardians that you contemplate and the resident inspector ? — I do not contem- 
plate the system of a paid guardian ; I say it is well worthy of consideration ; 
but I have not been able to satisfy myself upon the point of the adjustment of the 
relation between such a paid guardian and the Board of Guardians. 

4715. Has not the present inspector all the power and authority, with the 
exception of not having a vote at the Board, that this paid guardian could have t 
— As far as I understand it is so ; but if the law were altered, greater powers 
might be given to a paid guardian. 

4716. Mr. Clements.'] Do not you think the size of the unions has been a con- 
siderable element in the confusion that has arisen in the western districts ? — 
Decidedly. 

4717. If it is desirable to reduce those unions in size, and if it is desirable to 
revert to the administration of elected guardians as soon as possible, do you 
think that it would be politic or advisable to make arrangements by which 
Boards of elected Guardians might be formed for smaller unions before the 
workhouses were constructed, by giving those elected Boards of Guardians a 
right to a proportion of accommodation in the existing workhouses, pending the 
construction of other workhouses ? — I would not recommend such a system. 

47 1 8. If such a system is not adopted, will it not practically debar the 
western unions from the means of management of their own affairs for the next 
two or three years ? — That will depend upon the harvest. 

4719. Do you think that even supposing the harvest good, the administration 
can be satisfactorily conducted in those very large unions? — In unions where a 
return can be had to workhouse relief mainly, it seems to me that Boards of 
Guardians may be restored, provided there is a resident inspector in such unions. 

4720. Suppose the revision under the Boundary Commissioners is proceeded 
with, do you think then there will be any practical difficulty in arranging the 
balances between existing divisions and those newly contemplated ? — Without 
legislation there would be a difficulty in adjusting the balances, unless there was 
alteration of unions ; under the existing Act of Parliament there is a power in 
the Commissioners to adjust the balances when there has been a dissolution or 
an alteration of unions ; but in cases where there has been an alteration of elec- 
toral divisions only, the Commissioners have no power given them of adjusting 
the balances. It is fully contemplated by the Commissioners to suggest for 
legislation such a clause as may be deemed necessary to supply this omission in 
the existing Act of Parliament. 

4721. Supposing a maximum rate were to be fixed in the electoral divisions, 
do you think that it would be desirable to make any difference with reference to 
that maximum rate between the present period, or any period before the revi- 
sion of the boundaries of those electoral divisions, and the period subsequent to 
that revision ? — It would depend upon how soon the Boundary Commissioners 
would be prepared to suggest their alterations. I should wish, before I could 
give a definite answer to that question, to communicate with the Boundary Com- 
missioners. 

4722. Do you think it is advisable to excuse the rates in arrear upon land now 
waste which was previously occupied ? — Decidedly not. I have a very strong 
opinion that no rates should be excused. I would much rather enact a very 
stringent measure to get at the land in cases where the arrears are very great. It 
appears to me that one of the gatest evils in parts of Ireland is the existence of 
nominal proprietors ; of men who nominally have many thousands a year, but 
who practically merely are receiving an annuity from the laud ; appears to 
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The Hon, me that nothing would more conduce to the prosperity of such districts than 
E. T. b: Ttmletm. that the nominal and embarrassed proprietor should recede altogether tiom the 

— position of a proprietor; that he having, in fact, merely an interest ot l.OOOh, 

i April 1849, sav ip the land, of which his nominal interest is 20,000*., should give up his 
19 000*., and be a man known to all men as merely having 1,000 *. worth ot 
land a year; the other 10,0001. should pass into the hands ot other indivi- 
duals. There is nothing of greater importance, as it seems to me, in the 
western unions than that the present state of things 111 that respect should be 

alt “ 7 e w. 4j e you of opinion that improvements should not be re-valued within 
a certain time'?— Certainly ; I think there should be an enactment by law that 
improvements should not be re-valued within a certain time, it might be seven 
or ten years; and in fact the longer, within certain limits, the better A gieat 
object, as it seems to me, in those western unions should be to adopt measures 
to attract intelligent farmers into them ; and in order to effect that, you must 
take care that the rate shall amount to something like a definite sum, and that 
a farmer should be convinced that he will not be taxed within some few years 

for the improvements which he may make on his farm. . . , 

4724. Mr. O'Flahertv.] Do you see any objection to extending that principle 
to 22 years as it is under the Laud Improvement Act?— I could not speak with 
great accuracy on the subject, but I should prefer a long period to a short 
period ; I should not object to 22 years. 

4725. Mr. Clements.] I11 the present state ot the law as regards the chaige- 

ability of paupers, is not the tendency to increase the number of paupers charged 
upon the union at large 3-1 think so ; but on this point really could not grre 
very good evidence; it would be better to take the evidence of some district 
inspector who has been in the habit of attending the Boards of Guardians, tor 
he would see much better than I have had an opportunity of doing, how the 
present law of chargeability works. . ,. ■ ,, 

4726. Do you think that there would be any practical objection to hxing the 
chargeability of a pauper upon the electoral division where he had resided tor 
the mater portion of the time within a certain number of years ; for instance, 
where he had resided the greater part of five years r— I would rather, on the 
whole, not disturb the present law. It appears to me that you cannot arrive at 
anything perfectly satisfactory in laying down the limit with respect to climge- 
ability; and that being the case, I would give the preference to the existing 
state of things. I think it would be better qnula non movers about it. me 
effect of a five years 5 residence would be to throw a great number ot the paupers 
on the unions ; the longer you require residence in any particular electoral 
division as the condition of a person’s chargeability to that electoral division, the 
less likelihood there is that individuals would become chargeable to that elec- 

4727. As the law at present exists, if a man has been out of the electoral 
division for six months and a day, is he not charged on the union at large !— 

Y 4728. If vou charged that pauper on the electoral division within the union 
where he had resided for the greater portion, say of three years, or of live years, 
would it not have the effect of charging the paupers move upon the electoral 
division than upon the union at large ’-As far as that element, which was not 
present to my mind, is taken into consideration of not. being charged to the elec- 
toral division, if he has slept out of it at all during the six months, theateratw, 
you propose would increase the number of persons charged to the electoial 

dV 4720.' Is not that the great objection to the existing state of the law, that it 
is so easy to obtain the chargeability of a pauper on the union at laige r Yes ; 
as far as that goes it would remedy that evil. , 

4730. Has your attention been drawn to the subject of paupers removed horn 
England to Ireland ? — Yes, it has. 

4731. Do you recollect the cases of John M‘Keogh and Richard Byrne r 

1 4732. Do you conceive that under the construction put upon the 8th & Oth 
Viet. c. 117 , by the Poor-law Commissioners in England, appeals can prac- 
tically be made bv the Boards of Guardians in Ireland ?— No, I think not, 
according to the interpretation which has been put upon that Act by the^Eng^i 
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Poor-law Commissioners (and I do not presume to say that it is not the correct 
interpretation) ; it appears to me that the law is nearly inoperative. It is to be & 
observed, that according to the present law a removal may take place of an Irish 
pauper to Ireland under the warrant of two justices of the peace; now it is a 
common complaint of some Boards of Guardians connected with the seaports on 
the eastern coast of Ireland, that individuals are removed to Ireland who by 
birth, or in some other manner, have really obtained a settlement, or have become 
irremovable in English parishes. The Act of Parliament to which I have 
already adverted, professes to give the remedy of an appeal against such removal. 

I he law is, that it an Irish Board of Guardians thinks itself aggrieved by any 
such removal, if the guardians forward to the English Poor-law Commissioners 
a statement of the case, and if their grounds for concluding that the person 
removed was settled in any parish in England, or was by law irremovable, and 
if, likewise, the Board of Guardians gives good security in England to the English 
Poor-law Commissioners for the payment of all costs that may be incurred in 
any appeal against the warrant of removal, then, and not till then, the English 
Commissioners may appeal at the proper quarter sessions against such warrant, 
if the Commissioners are satisfied that it will be expedient to do so. Now, ac- 
cording to the interpretation which the English Commissioners have given of 
that clause (and the correctness of which, as I have said before, I do not mean 
to dispute,) it is not likely that there will often be any appeals at all ; and it so 
happens, that although the Act of Parliament to which 1 have adverted received 
the Royal Assent more than three years ago, namely, on the 8th of August 1845, 
not a single case has yet occurred in which an appeal has been actually tried in 
an English court against an order of removal to Ireland, although it can scarcely 
be doubted that, in numerous instances, Irish paupers have been removed to 
Ireland where the law did not authorise the removal. 

4733- Did not the Commissioners in England, in the case of M'Keogh, make 
it one of their objections to not consenting to the appeal, that the names of the 
justices who issued the warrant for the pauper’s removal, and the name of the 
particular parish or place from which the pauper was removed, and the name 
and descriptions of the parties who made the complaint to the justices, were not 
set out? — Yes. 

4734- Would it be possible for an Irish Board of Guardians to ascertain those 
facts, without sending some person specially over to England at a considerable 
expense? — They could not do it. 

4735. And even if they did send a person over, could they always obtain the 
names of the justices who signed the order of removal, and the names of the 
parties who made the complaint to the justices upon which that order of removal 
was founded ? — If they sent over an agent, they might obtain that information ; 
but the great difficulty is, that there is no clause under the Irish Poor Relief 
Act by which such an expense could be charged upon the poor-rate. We took 
expressly the opinion of Mr. Henu upon the subject; we put to him the question 
whether any expense which an Irish Board of Guardians might incur by em- 
ploying an agent in England to get up a case, as proposed by the English Board, 
could be charged upon the poor-rate, if the English Poor-law Commissioners 
should afterwards, in the exercise of their discretion, refuse to grant their con- 
sent to making it a matter of appeal. Mr. Henn answered the question in the 
negative. But I would not have it supposed that I deem it really desirable that 
such a power should be introduced into a new law ; what I think desirable is, 
that inquiries into those removals should be made administratively by the En- 
glish Poor-law Board and by the Irish Poor-law Board ; so that, as far as possible, 
the expenses of conducting those removals should not be imposed upon particular 
electoral divisions or unions. 

4736. Do you think it material to ascertaining the real facts of the case that 
the names of the justices who issued the warrant, and the names of the parties 
who made the complaint before the justices, should be ascertained ? — No. 

4737- Was not the case of John M'Keogh one of peculiar clearness ? — It 
seemed to me so. 

4738. Did lie not state that he had resided 46 years in England previously to 
his removal, but that 15 years of those he had passed in the parish of St. Olave, 
in the Newcastle-on-Tyne Union r — Yes. 

4739. So that the objections to proceeding with the appeal were merely objec- 
tions on matters of form ? — They were. 

°-'34- p 3 4740. Sir 
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^s^rte T™poS r ; Relief Act in North Dublin Union in August 

£€S£sSHSgS§f£S 

.he unmistakeable marks that they had 
been suffering privation. adjoining unions, in one, 

4743. Hoiv do you account for it that to k ^ 0 J_ fifth 8 of the numbers 

where the workhouse test is applied, y „aion where vou are not able to 

receiving relief that you have in the adjoining nothin"- more fallacious 

apply the workhouse test ’-There appears to me to be notn g 

SrSSS 

the other. f pers w ho were dispersed in the 

No^ri>u&^ 

who had received rations, and not lelief undei P t j iey were dis- 

Act, and by the application 

U 1r4rTht\h^s”SonTs e a piuof of the efficiency of the workhouse test ? 

worklwlse is the best protection that can 

workhouse test. But to return to attention of 

comparison of two adjoining unions ; I ™ t0 proce edings 

the report to which I have adverted which appeals at page 3 o 
that any gentleman who will read that report will 

fallacious course it would be to take two unions and to say In the one un 10 

there is a certain number of persons receiving relief out do f the > 

and in the other there are none “^‘t test in the other.” 

"'^^Sir L. O-Brie,,] Are there »* ' “^““^Xns.'S 

cations are made; and perhaps that question had better be put to a.csident 
inspector. 4748* But 
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4748. But are you not aware that the rules of the Commissioners are such 
as to leave the door open to such repetition of applications ?— Undoubtedly ; the 
regulations of the Commissioners, and of the law, leave the door open to a repe- 
tition of those applications. If any person is destitute he is by law, whether 
righty or wrongly, entitled to relief from the guardians ; and though he may 
not be destitute this week he may be destitute next week. 

4749. Are you aware that this repetition of applications proceeds to such an 
extent that each day every relieving officer brings a book entirely filled from 
beginning to end with the names of the very same persons who applied to the 
previous Board of Guardians ? — It is very possible that the relieving officer may 
bring before the guardians once in the week names that were brought forward 
at the Board of Guardians the week before. 

47,50. So much so that a very expensive book is filled up every week by every 
relieving officer in the union ? — It is very possible ; but a certain discretion 
should be used on a subject of that kind. If the name of an applicant is in the 
relieving officer’s book, and that is brought before the guardians, and relief is 
refused, if there are no alterations in the circumstances of that applicant, the 
name need not be entered over again in the next week ; or if it is entered over 
again, it is merely the trouble of entering it ; it is not essential for the pauper 
himself to come. 

4751. Then the Board of Guardians are put to the additional trouble of inves- 
tigating the case r — 1 do not see how, consistently with a state of the law by 
which a person who is destitute is entitled to relief, you can entirely prevent 
that. 

4752. Then under the circumstances the Boards of Guardians must break 
down entirely, they only meeting once a week ? — The smallest possible portion 
of time I should think would be all that would be required in regard to a person 
whose case had been already before the Board of Guardians, and with regard 
to whom the Board of Guardians well knew that he was not destitute, they 
would in such a case rely upon the report of the relieving officer, and he would 
say, “ Tins man applies again, and I know that he is not destitute.” 

4753. When many hundreds of persons are applying weekly, how is it possible 
to find time to dispose of the applications? — I know it is very difficult, and that 
is the point l had in my mind when I recommended vice-guardians instead of 
Boards of Guardians. 

4754. Then the law is so framed that it is impossible for merely elected guar- 
dians to administer it? — It is very difficult for elected guardians to administer 
the law satisfactorily in a very distressed union. 

47,55. Are not multitudes of persons assembled and led to the union work- 
house in order to intimidate the guardians in many instances r — It is very pos- 
sible, but I am not aware of such instances. 

4756. Have not such been reported to you ? — Speaking of the period of the 
last year and a half, there have been such cases ; there were cases in the 
Newcastle Union of intimidation ; there were also cases in the Kilrush Union of 
intimidation ; and there may have been other cases from time to time, but I 
have heard of no instances very lately. 

4757. Are there not a great many cases reported in those blue books? — I can- 
not give a general answer to that question. 

4758. Is it not a robbery to the rate-payers where great abuses exist ? — Where 
great abuses exist the money of the rate-payers is taken improperly. 

4759. Is it not likely to exasperate them against the law 7 ? — Great abuses 
necessarily exasperate people against the law. 

4760. The collection of rates from very poor farmers to support idleness and 
imposture is calculated to bring the law 7 into great discredit ? — Certainly. 

4761. Have any doubts occurred to you as to the application of the English 
poor law to Ireland? — When great distress exists in a -country such as now 
exists in Ireland, it is absolutely necessary that the destitute poor should not be 
allowed to starve ; that being the case, it is extremely advisable that a great 
portion of\the expense of maintaining those poor should be borne by the locality 
in which the destitution exists. If part of that expense is to be borne by the 
locality, then as a general system it is advisable that there should be something- 
like a system of representation in the choice of administrators of relief. It is 
advisable that the country should be divided into districts, and that paid indi- 
viduals should be appointed to ascertain the reality of destitution existing 
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small workhouses like the olcl workhouses m © ® j t weu ld be most 

workhouses?— That is connected .with the existing u 

I am very desirous to see remedied. nl-iced unon the erection 

modation is panted viz., the feeble and he mjrabie J wit h strong able-bodied 
misfortune toJe^Hged. mrn out*.- 

ihe^aTesf^ sjf' » of on, -door relief to able-bodied 

_ 4 7 t n me n0 wo;kh„use had had no effect upon them f-It was a severe labour 

>d°r er t0 tt,e 

m^hmery *of^the^I^ard of ?— It^n^j^be possibhTto ■ 

the qualification of the persons who aie to sit ^upon • * 1 but here 

introduce some superior men m t . B«ri d not in 

again one of the great difficulties is, . -i t •„ possible that you 

harmony with the general institutions of the coun y. P poses of a dmi- 

might A many ways have a be different 

lustration than the pi esen J g considerable irritation might be pro- 

ar d "t— w there was a representative liberal system mfte 
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election of guardians in one country, and a restricted system in the other ; you 
must frame your local institutions somewhat in harmony with the general form E - 
of government. 

4774. Are not persons of property and weight in a union now deterred from 
attending the Board of Guardians, because they find themselves swamped by a 
multitude of guardians of no property and importance? — I have no doubt of 
that at all. 

4775. Are there not many guardians of Boards who have no landed property 
at all, and who pay no rates? — They ought not to be upon the Board if they pay 
no rates. 

4776. In unions where the valuations have been very low, may it not be 
possible that some occupiers may in fact be able to charge all the rate upon the 
landlord? — Very nearly all, if the valuations are too low ; and that is a very im- 
portant point respecting the valuations. 

4777. If they were to reduce the valuations 50 per cent, they would throw the 
rate off their own shoulders? — Yes. 

4778. Then a Board of Guardians, very numerously constituted, might manage 
the union, and the majority of them pay nothing at all to the rates ? — I am 
not aware of any case of the kind ; but I can very well believe that there are 
unions in which the valuations are too low, and in which, consequently, the 
occupiers have not so great an interest as one would wish in putting down 
abuses ; but still I am not aware of any case in which the majority of the occu- 
piers who are elected guardians pay no rates at all. 

4779. Chairman.'] Do you think that this is very frequently the case that the 
land of the union may be let for a rent of 30 s. an acre, and the valuation does 
not exceed 1 /. an acre ? — Yes, that is very possible. 

4780. In that case the landowner would pay three-fourths of the rate ? — Yes, 
that is very objectionable, undoubtedly, and ought to be altered. 

47S1. Sir L. O’Brien.] Does it not often happen that of those who attend 
the Board on a certain day, the large majority would be persons paying a very 
small amount of rate? — It might so happen. 

4782. So that the few who were really interested, from paying the rate, would 
have no voice in the deliberations of that particular day ? — That is very possible ; 
but supposing the ex-officio guardians performed the duty devolved upon them 
by the Legislature, that would not occur. 

4783. Is there not a great difficulty about that, from their having to attend to 
magisterial duties and to juries, and a variety of other public duties which 
devolve upon persons in a higher station of life ; and they cannot consequentlv 
give that attendance at the Board which persons in the position of ordinarv 
guardians can give? — No doubt there is that difficulty; but still I do not think 
the difficulty insuperable ; and if ex-officio guardians were in the habit of dis- 
charging their duty, and of attending when they could attend, I have no doubt 
that they would have such an influence over the elected guardians, they would 
so affect the general mode of acting in the Board of Guardians, that their occa- 
sional absence would not be so injurious to the interests of the union. 

4784. Have you ever heard of a wish being expressed among the people to 
try to force out the landowners, by throwing themselves upon the rate ? — It is 
very possible that that wish may have been expressed. 

4785. Reports have not come to you from the country to that effect ? — I can- 
not say that statements of that kind may not have been'contained in the reports 
of individual inspectors, but I do not remember any instances, and I do not 
think reports of that kind have been very common. 

4786. You have not heard that expressed, that they were very desirous of 
raising the rates, for the purpose of ruining the gentry, in the hope' of gettino- a 
better state of things? — I do not remember it, but it is very possible; for, as 
I said before, everything is in a morbid state in the western unions, and I can 
very well believe that individuals may have made statements of that sort, which 
were exceedingly improper. 

4787. On a former day I asked you some questions about a circular which I 
thought you had issued, respecting persons being put on the relief list who had 
land ; you did not recollect that? — No. 

4788. Have you not heard of a complaint of persons being put upon the relief 
list who had land ? — I do not remember the circumstance to which you advert. 
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There «. a HKSftSSil quarter 

lf r rd\^"htudf d brl do not understand what it re you ad- 

are a great number of P™. “ P “ te f b if s till who are holding six or ten 
rent to the landlord, nor paid t X d (home lands this year ; are yon aware of 
acres of land, and who have not tolled “ — ^he Ennis Union is under a 

that 1 — I am not aware that such it “ > Board 0 f Guardians or under 
Board of Guardians; but whether it th individuals adverted to 

““guardians, if the facts are as and the course 1 would 

by you are receiving relief ™P™P J 1 u b S the first instance, to call 
suggest as the proper course to be taken local inspector would 

the attention of the 1 loca l inspecto ,r < >**»«£ ; ft order that the persons to 
bring the eases before the Board o rdief ^ If tlie Boa rd ot Guav- 

whom you advert might be struck ft tl ^ would b e the duty of the In- 
dians refused to strike them off the : ie » the sub j ect to the Poor-law 

specter to make a very strong would then remonstrate wrth 

SXSaSd oT Guardians upon the 

dians, notwithstanding such r “MKtrance p ^ „ r „ Poor-law 

persons illegally, it would be a mattei 0 exercise their powers 

Commissioners whether 1 would not o J ion Act. , p 

under the 18th section of the Irish V J , f & case comes before you l— 1 Cer- 

4790. Do you feel it youi c y . ’ o , j the first instance, m regard to 

tainly ; but the proper mod .e of P r0C ^M t o the Board of Guardians and the 
individual abuses oi that kind, is_ to ppy ^ can be m0 re unreasonable 
inspector of the union. s - > t } ian to communicate in the first in- 
with regard to indtvidiral cam = of abuse ^ mtaioMM . Tbe proper course rs, 
stance with the House of Commons or inspector of the union, 

communicate with the from the landlord, is it not 

479 l. Where the collection ol the rate is ” ived n0 rent?-It is a hardship 
very hard to enforce it when he has hi If have to deal with 

undoubtedly, hut in the P« s “ffjnot think that the landlord ought to 

^"^nf^rto say where he 
shcml^geT the money I think^he land should be liable, in the firs, mstance, 

h “ PP “ S t0 A e a Stot" 

doing a good Yw r SB P ofhUinduIv upon that part should be swallowed up 

hard that the whole fruits ol his ma y p nQ rent ? — It is very hard 

by the rates for other f things ■ and it is one of the most lamentable 

tl"^%Slte a of the potato° crop, that such a state of things should 

e 't 794 . It is one of the most d— «£**“** £ Sf tTdeS 
thaYyou are breaking down “^“^^roLatancoS to which the 

^ Sh ’i StjA -re that the rates 

with a view to give him an easy mode otj advisable, but I have not 

lotion of rates going on against him r-lt may 

fully considered the subject. common justice would require it ? — I am 

4796. Does it not appear to y I fully considered the ques- 

favourably disposed to that coarse, but ; 1 have not y 

tion as to be able to give evidence upon it. 

4797. Does not reason seem in that tbe rate might go on aceu- 

mX^^^*** ^ ° f t,Wt falm “ abS ° rbed by ‘h 6 

rate? — Yes. oUorpd state of circumstances, the estate came to 

behold,' scarcely pay for the poor ratel-Such cases 

may be conceived. 4800. And 
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4S00. And the whole . of the rate may have accumulated while the land was 
not in the hands of the owner of the estate, but in the hands of the occupier . 

Y 4801. Does not-that appear to you to be extremely hard upon the owner of 
the estate ?— It is a great hardship certainly. r I he misfortune is that there should 

be such a state of society existing. , . , . , 

4802. Would it bo desirable that that state of things should be taken into 
serious consideration before any measure is brought in for selling estates upon 
which the rate has accumulated?— Undoubtedly it ought to receive the fullest 

C ° 4803!° Yen' stated in a former examination that you considered that the clause 
requirin'! the immediate lessor to pay rates upon tenements at and under 4 1. 

' was a fearful tax, and you applied some other strong terms to it?— Yes. 

4804 Why have the Government not proposed its alteration ?— If I am asked 
my own opinion upon the subject, I am most willing to give it, but I am wholly 
JLhl . to explain why the Government 'have not taken any course which may 
appeal - advisable to a Member of this Committee. . f 

480-1 Is it not the duty of Government to take into consideration cases ot ex- 
tremc inequality ?— It appears to me, as a general proposition, to be the duty 
of Government to take into consideration cases of extreme inequality which it is 
within their province to consider. . . 

480C Have you heard that a considerable division of land is going on, so 
as to bring the holdings within 4 L, where the landlord has not the power over 
his estate so as to be able to control it ?-I have an impression of haying heard 
of some such instances ; but, on the other hand, I am disposed on the whole to 
think that the operation of the law respecting immediate lessors has been to 

encourage the consolidation of farms. r,4, • . 1. 

4807. That may produce a cruelty in another direction —That is pc -S'ble. 

4808. Upon the whole is it not most desirable to alter that clause . I am not 

prepared to assent to that proposition. T - u *. 

P 4S00 Has any intermediate course occurred to you . No ; I would not 

recommend an alteration of the law. I think it is a very heavy and a very 
galling tax ; but it is absolutely essential in those western districts that a certain 
portion of the destitution in the union should be relieved from the locality. No 
one can be more desirous than myself that there should be a limit put to taxa- 
tion for that purpose ; but up to that limit, however hard it may be upon 
viduals, I am not prepared to say that the locality snould be released from the 

PE 48 How'woMd the case be in England ’-There is no such arrangement 
as that of immediate lessors in England ; but then in England noflupg can be 
more rare than occupiers of land of 4 1. and under. There is a different state of 

°°4?iY il Does it not bring the poor law into great discredit, that there should 
be one poor law for Ireland and another for England ’—I am not aware that it 

bn Xa 4 Xdd I TliS t te thel'se in England, that persons of that class would 
be exempt from the payment of rates ’-It would depend upon the management 
in any particular parish; in some parishes there are scarcely any ratepayers 
excused P from the payment of rates, in others they are m the habit of excusing a 
great number of persons of an analogous class to that concerning winch you 

^48]^ Then! m fact, they would in England be exempt?— Yes, in those 

°“l 4 . Do you think that if the lists at present existing could be *orou^hly 
and honestly revised, any material reduction could be made ?— That i» my decided 
impression, but I am unable to prove it. I proceed upon genera! pnneiples 
I am thoroughly convinced that there can be .10 out-door relief to abte-bodied 
men on an extensive scale, without great abuse ; and I have very little doub. 
that the relief lists might be reduced in many unions. 

4815. No one could doubt that a large part of the population would die ot 
starvation if that were carried out ; that is unquestionable 1 — I am glad to have 
your authority for their not being all idlers and impostors. 

1 4816. Mr. Groce.] Respecting the Boards ot Guardians m the ;w«t -of lie- 
land, you said that there was an unwillingness on the part of some of the Board-. 
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ti, h , or of all of the Boards, in the west of Ireland to be reinstated? Am0I JS 
JE. "« respectable persons there is that feeling. I am of opinion that a majority of the 

respectable rate-payers in the western umons do not desire that the Boaids ot 

a April 1849. Guardians should be now re-instated. . ..... . ,, , 

° 2817. You say that is generally the case?-It is my decided impression that 
it is so 7 barring the class of persons to which 1 hare already adveited , namely, 
individuals against whom proceedings have been taken for non-payment 0 
rates ■ chairmen of Boards of Guardians who were displeased at the dissolution 
rf, heir Boards; and guardians who may have been under -the impress, on that 

union, the Union of Boyle; do you think 
the feeling is against the formation of a Board of Guardians there again ? IW 
» difficult! in speaking about the Boyle Union. I happened to pass through. it 
■ ii:, rmu’se of last autumn, and the impression on my mind then most cer 
SSy wa^that there Tas an imwillingness ‘that the Board should be restored on 
1 ' , p , 1 nave rs ■ that was ray general impression at that time. 

he Xo Was the information you bad from the guardians themselves, or from the 
inspector ''—Chiefly, from the inspector of the union. 

4S20. You do not speak positively as to the Boyle Union .—I cannot speak 

P0 482l' y Canyou at speak positively of any union ?— It is impossible for me to 
oi™ more than my general impression on the subject, derived from individuals 
frjm whom I have^received communications, and who have conversed with me 

on the suyecL Has th at general impression arisen from conversation 

wi.1i gna. dianrof fliose limis, or film reports of your own inspectors -A good 
de-1 from the inspectors, but also from gentlemen who have called at the office 
in Dublin I judge from the language generally held to me. I know this, foi 
Iv^nirihat there were several representations made to the Commissioners as 
tort^Xviving boards on the 25th of March; some alarm 

'™sT M? lTct‘1™ of the dissolution of the Boyle 
Katd of Guardians ?-I forget the particulars; 1 think there were some un- 
doubted cases of death by starvation of persons who ought to have leceived 
relief from the poor-rates, and relief was insufficiently administered. ^ 

o 9 . w a3 there anv representation made by the Board ot Guardians to the 
Comm!; Jners In reference to those cases of death ?-Yes, there was ; but at the 
same time the cases of death from starvation were so very distressing, that it 
was impossible for the Commissioners to put confidence in the Board at 

-n 0 vou recollect the particular nature of that communication ?-It was 

in a very gooJspirit ^ the fut^urei^But, 6 asYsliid before^, 1 Uie^ t eg1em1iad°been 
“ TOat m that P I do not think the Commissioners would have been justified in 

■‘fsTl^^coCt whether those deaths occurred before the gu^ians 
and were refused, and if, upon referring to those Aztes, it appears , thaUhe gu 
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to me a hypothetical question. If you wish to enter into the question of the The lion, 
dissolution of the Boyle Board of Guardians, I should wish to refresh my mind E. T. B. Twisleton. 
with the whole correspondence on the subject before 1 answer the question; ~ " 

I have not read the papers relating to the Boyle Board of Guardians for at least 2 A P nl l849 ‘ 
ten months. 

4829. Mr. P. Scrope. ] Has not the relieving officer always the power, incases 
of sudden and urgent necessity, to give out-door relief, without waiting for any 
order from the Poor-law Commissioners? — He has. 

4830. Mr. Grace.'] There was no relieving officer appointed at the time I 
speak of ; if I gave the date of the time at which those deaths occurred, would 
you recollect whether they had at that time the permission of the Commissioners 
to give out-door relief or not? — I do not remember the special circumstances of 
the case ; but there certainly were relieving officers who had power at that time 
to give out-door relief in cases of sudden and urgent necessity. 

4831. If I showed you that they had not, and that the Board was dismissed 
for not giving out-door relief, though they had the power to give it, what would 
you say? — If you showed that you would very much surprise me; I do not 
believe it was the case. 

4832. If I could show it you on the report of Captain Wynne, who inquired 
into the case, you would be surprised ? — If you showed it me on the report of 
Captain Wynne I should be disposed to believe it, but at present I do not believe 
it ; I believe there were relieving officers, and that they had the power to grant 
relief in cases of sudden and urgent necessity. 

4833. If Captain Gwynne’s report does show that which I state, of course 
your surprise will be very great? — I have already stated that I should be sur- 
prised if at the time the Board of Guardians was dissolved there were no 
relieving officers who had the power of granting out-door relief in cases of sudden 
and urgent necessity. I do not remember the particulars of this case ; but at 
an j' rate if there had been no relieving officers appointed it would have been 
a gross neglect of duty on the part of the Board. 

4834. Supposing the guardians had applied, and had been refused, what 
should you say to that ? — I have not the least doubt that at that time they had 
not applied, and been refused. 

4835. The Beard of Guardians was dismissed in Maj^ ; if I show you that they 
applied in September ? — It appears t.o me that an)^ such occurrence in Sep- 
tember 1847 would be no justification for their not having appointed relieving 
officers in May 1848. in order for me to go into this case of the Boyle Union 
it would be necessary for me to see the regular correspondence in the office at 
Dublin. Nothing can be more easy in a case of this sort than to produce one or 
two letters of the Board of Guardians, or of the Poor-law Commissioners, and 
endeavour to produce a particular impression by reading them onty. But in 
order to inquire into the matter fairly, it would be necessary to go into the whole 
correspondence. I have not read the correspondence for many months. I have 
had various objects under my consideration, and I am not prepared off-hand to 
enter into all the details of this one case. 

4836. Chairman.] Is it the fact that there have been already presented to Par- 
liament the papers which contain the facts of the case, and your reasons for 
dismissing the Board ? — Yes, they were presented to Parliament last year; and 
at the time they were presented to Parliament I should have been quite prepared 
to undergo an examination on the subject, but I have not looked at the papers 
since that time, and I am not prepared at this moment to undergo such exami- 
nation without notice. 

4837. Sir D. Norreys.] With reference to some previous answers of yours as 
to the principles on which the Boundary Commissioners are proceeding, do ) T ou 
consider that the principles laid down by Mr. Nicholls in respect of the pau- 
perised districts was this, that the pauperised and richer districts should be so 
divided as to make the expense of the maintenance of pauperism as equal as 
possible? — To a certain extent that is so; but the instructions are somewhat 
vaguely worded. 

4838. The words are, “ In grouping pauperised and unpauperised townlands 
together, which will very often be necessary, care should be taken so to arrange 
the district as to make the relief afforded to the former as little oppressive as pos- 
sible to the latter would your inference from reading that sentence be, that his 
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,^on. : hiehnn^ 

2 AP '" ' 849 ' to the former as little oppress, ve as 

tendency of the words. f t n e poor and their employ- 

4840. With reference to the general interests “ J£. was m06 t desirable ; 

ment, would not you consider that such a a^r mainteJlw)oe of t h e poor 
that it is more desirable that the expend t * articu lar districts should be 
should be as much as possible equalized, than p ^ fcom fte expense 

overburthened with pauperism, w 1 that electoral divisions should be 

of maintaining the pauperism 1— It is ‘ . , upon the large towns 

so framed as to prevent an excessive buithen being 1 

0F S' 1 S. desirable that the districts should so "lagVlLZZyS 
district should be so overburthened wi p up undffiirab | e tliat any electoral 
capital within such district? Yes, ,7 anolication of capital, 

division should be so framed as t0 dls “““ 8 , ’ rat j£ Mc h has been struck in an 

4842. A previous witness has tated that the d> while tlie rate in 

electoral division in Donegal was lit. 1 ° ■ ■ ^ Is not the probability 

another electoral division was only Is. 6 d. P wd in the pound were 

that if the electoral division which had p y j 4; ision „. ou ld have 

divided into smaller districts some portions of that elrctora s ? _ ye5 . 

to pay a much larger proportion of the 11 ». «■ 

that is the tendency of subdivision. w s0 high as they were stated 

4843. Woddjtb.d^.jlmJta^y^^B^ di 4 ion of th 

to be m Donegal, viz. 11s. 10 ' «■ ™ ' P ;bility of greater rates being imposed 

electoral divisions as would ciea e p y generally undesirable, 

upon portions of the district r It won maximum rate, you have stated 

4844. With reference to the quests as .to » Qn ’ th y e Consolidated 

that you would put the excess beyon would not the placing that 

Fund, or on the general resources of lect J ral divisions of the same union 

excess beyond the maximum upon the M* , ora > affairs „f that elec- 

care to place a high limit on the maximum. ^ ndj ^ that aJiy exC ess 

4845. Supposing the maximum w ^ resources, would there not be less 

beyond that were to be paid from extrane re we re to pay that 

liability to abuse if the other e e cteal “ f e correcting ab „ses in the 

excess, those electoral divisions » division than if' the excess were paid 
management of the affairs of that elec ^ d b • SO me resp ects a 

that matter. , Dunmanway Union was satis- 

4846. Did I understand you to state that the u 3 p„„ r ReUef 

fled with its being liable to a union rate till the extensm 

with the union rate. i™„ carried on the affairs of that union 

happen to be satisfied with their 3 in a previous «a,ni- 

assent, and putting a veto upon y Guardians ought to have a veto upon such 
nation that 1 thought that no Board ot Guardians ougu alterations. 
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W&mSaSsm 

isg^jpiss 

m isrwodd yrnfsayViat in nearly every instance it was so ?-Yes ; but the 
"Sofa ty £1 as to the cause of that difference? 

8,t “ a c‘1' Have you had frequent complaints from guardians as to the difficulty 

leSSliiil 

that tile individuals are not destitute, and therefore have dismissed them. 

sStt If von had seen the minutes, and there were on the minutes, A. B. 
havfuf relr “orh, he be dismissed, wouMyouhave -hen rmtme of^smh 

1- b. 

at Kanturk some few months 

specially that case , 

nfag^ a certain catenae 

from the workhouse for not working, on the ground tot tore seemed Jobe 
a kind of combination on the subject, and that the probability was that 
parties refusing to work were not really destitute. , , m a°'is- 

4857. In such a case of parties being sent to the count) ^aol by $ 

strates, the magistrates would be exempting their own lfe j j t j )at 

of maintaining those persons by the poor-rates ’-Yes, I know that there 
difficulty. 4.858. Instead 
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4858. Instead of the burden of maintaining those persons being divided 
between the landlords and the occupiers, the expense, while in the county gaol, 
of maintaining those persons would be paid by the occupiers alone? — Yes. 

4859. Do you think that that is a proper state of the law to continue in, or do 
you think that it would be more desirable to make persons who were committed 
from the workhouse to the gaol for neglect of work chargeable to their own 
union, and not to the county? — It would be more desirable, but it would be 
introducing a new principle into the law. But if a pauper is receiving relief, 
and he steals, he is sent to the county gaol, and is maintained by the county ; 
there is the same principle in the one case as in the other, though the offence 
committed in the one case is stealing, and in the other case it is disobedience to 
the workhouse rules. 

4860. Is there not a difference between the two cases; is there not a moral 
offence in the one case, and in the other case only a breach of workhouse disci- 
pline r — There is no doubt that difference ; the offences differ widely, but still 
the principle is the same ; a person who is punished by being sent to gaol is not 
maintained by the electoral division to which he belongs, but by the county. 

4861. Have you given any consideration to the question of the best way of 
disposing of orphans who have been brought up in workhouses, or children who 
have been for any length of time resident in the workhouses ? — No; no way 
occurs to me, except that of giving them very good instruction, so as to make 
them sought after by the rate-payers in the union. 

4862. Would your answer apply to children under seven years of age, as 
well as children over seven years of age ? — Under seven years of age ; it seems 
to me verv advisable that Boards of Guardians should have a discretionary power 
of putting-^ them out to nurse with other parties ; it seems to me that it is not 
advisable that children under seven years of age should be in the workhouse. 
It would be on the whole a better arrangement that the guardians should have 
a discretionary power on that point. They would be healthier out, and their 
mode of existence would be much more natural up to that period than in the 
workhouse. 

4863. Have you ever considered the question of giving a power to Boards of 
Guardians to send young men who have been brought up in the workhouses to 
the military or naval services, or sending them to the colonies? — No, I have not 
considered that subject ; generally, I should deem it unadvisable to do anything 
which would tend to induce the guardians of orphans to send orphans to the 
workhouse rather than to maintain orphans at home. 

4S64. But are there not, practically, a very large proportion of workhouse 
inmates, persons who entered the workhouse as children, and who were without 
any relatives to take charge of them ? — It is so, I have no doubt ; but at the 
same time if there was something like a certain provision for orphans who had 
resided in the workhouse for a certain number of years, the tendency would be, 
with reference to the guardians or the relatives of orphans, looking to the per- 
manent interests of the orphans, to send them to the workhouse rather than to 
keep them at home. 

4865.. The question exclusively referred to giving the guardians a compul- 
sory power of sending away orphans so circumstanced ; it does not presume that 
sending children to the colonies, or to the army and navy, would be generally 
desired by those who might be the guardians of orphans ? — My impression is, 
that if there was a definite provision for them the guardians of orphans would 
think it an object to get those orphans into the workhouses. 

4866. Major Blackall .] You think it undesirable to hold out inducements 
that would give advantages to paupers over persons who are not brought up in 
the workhouse ? — Yes ; there is that on the one hand, and on the other hand I 
think the condition of an orphan in the workhouse is very much to be pitied ; 
and it seems to me much more desirable that an orphan should live with rela- 
tions, if possible, than be sent to the workhouse. I have observed in orphan 
asylums the countenances of children, and it seems to me they are, generally 
speaking, not happy children. In order to be happy a child ought to be more 
or less under some one individual who is in the habit of treating it kindly and 
showing affection to it. I think there is a large amount of affection which is 
cut off altogether in an orphan establishment; a large amount of the affection of 
children is not exercised in orphan asylums. 

4867. Sir D. Norreys.'] With regard to your appointment of vice-guardians 

to 
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to unions, the poor-law system being new in Ireland, and the inhabitants of the 
class from which you would select vice-guardians being unacquainted with the 
working of a principle of that kind, what principle did you adopt in making y0 ur 
selection of vice-guardians r— The great principle was, to appoint the veryablest 
individual amongst the candidates ; that I think was the invariable principle 
acted upon ; we never appointed any one as vice-guardian when we knew of a 
better. Rut there were two or three categories, if I may so say, in the appoint- 
ment of vice-guardians; they were of the following nature. Preference was 
given to individuals who had acted as clerks, or as guardians of Boards of 
Guardians or who had acted as inspectors under the Temporary Relief Act • 
and I think very few individuals were appointed vice-guardians who did not 
come within one or other of those categories. 

4868. So that they always had experience of some kind before they were 
appointed . — Yes, the greater number of them had. 

4869 In reference to the medical charities of Ireland, which are now managed 
separately from the poor-law system, do you see any difficulty in so arrano-Tno- 
the maintenance and charge of the medical charities of Ireland as that thev 
should be connected as one system with the poor-law system ?— I deem it very 
advisable that for the present there should be no attempt made to mix up the 
medical charities with the poor-law. I think both the Commissioners and the 
Roards of Guardians have quite enough on their hands, and there is a sufficient 
amount of labour and odium attached to the Commissioners, without addino- to 
the trouble and increasing the odium by imposing on them any duties connected 
with the medmal charities; there would in the first place be a great deal of 
additional labour; and secondly, my impression is that the medical profession in 
Ireland would be, as a whole, very unwilling to have the two systems mixed no 
together. J 1 

4870. Then all your objections to the union of the two systems are of a tem- 
porary nature, and not founded upon principle ’—They are of a temporary nature • 
but still 1 would say that for some years perhaps the objections are'likelv to 
continue. J 

4871 In respect of the law of chargeability, there are two principles of 
chargeability ; one, actual residence or the occupation of a dwellino- • and the 
other, having usually slept in a certain district, for a certain time; considering 
the vagrant habits of a large portion of the population of Ireland, does not the 
second principle, namely, the chargeability upon the place where a person lias 
usually slept within a certain period, give rise to much uncertainty as regards 
the chargeability r — It is probable that it does. 

4872. vv hat objection would you see to making chargeability depend upon 
the actual occupation of a dwelling, or a portion of a dwelling, for some definite 
period r My objection is, that I should be unwilling to alter the existing law 
unless I saw very clearly the effects of an alteration. It seems to me tha° it is 
not a subject which .admits of much accuracy as to what is the best mode of 
settling chargeability, and therefore I am inclined not to propose any alteration 
in the existing law. J 

7872.* My question is one which perhaps is not likely to come under vour 
consideration ; but supposing that in the examination which may tale place 
before this Committee the chairmen of Boards of Guardians, or others connected 
with the practical working of the system, should state difficulties and uncertain- 
ties which give rise to supposed injustice, what objection would you see to makino- 
chargeabuity depend upon the actual occupation of a certain dwellino- house or 
portion of a dwelling house, for a certain period ’—Under certain circumstances 
1 should not see any objection to it. I have no practical acquaintance with the 
subject; and I should defer very much to the opinions of intelligent chairmen 
the law 8 ° { ^ rUardia,lS ’ or otlier S entlemen connected with the administration of 

4873- It has been stated that several individuals have been deterred from 
giving employment to the people on account of the apprehension ofhavino- to 
pay tor the pauperism of their neighbours who did not. join in givino- eropfoy- 
rSf !n el ® ctoral divJ sions ; do you not think that the apprehension was 
reauy that any improvements that they might make would be charged, while 
their neighbours were making no improvements?— In some cases I think that. 

ould be so, but I do not think that is the only objection that they would 
entertain. J 

°'^ 4 ' H 48 74. Major 
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4874. Major Blackall.] Have you ever considered the proposition of giving- 
assistance to certain electoral divisions after the maximum rate was reached, in 
proportion to the rate laid upon those electoral divisions?— No, 1 have not con- 
sidered the subject. If there were a maximum rate, I would place that maximum 
very high; it is objectionable in principle to fix a maximum rate; it is only 
with reference to the very peculiar circumstances of the western unions that I 
would propose it now. It appears to me evident, that the indefiniteness of the 
poor-rate in the western unions prevents the application of capital to the cultiva- 
tion of land ; and I think this impediment should at all risks be removed. 

4S75. Have you ever considered the proposition ot a union rate to a certain 
amount for the support of the impotent, and an electoral division rate for the 
support of the able-bodied ? — I have ; but the general result is, that one cannot 
arrive at any very definite conclusion as to what would be the efiect of such a 
state of things. I cannot see my way sufficiently clearly as to the advisability 
of adopting such a distinction. 1 see very clearly, that if the distinction were 
adopted there would be great risk of improperly relieving individuals as able- 
bodied who were impotent and the contrary, according to the opinions or wishes 
of the majority of the guardians who might have influence at any particular 
Board meeting ; but I am not prepared to say that those difficulties would be 
absolutely insuperable ; and then the general result of such an alteration would 
appear to me to be in the direction of a union rate. 

4876. Some of those objections to which you refer are in operation at present; 
where there has been no order issued by the Commissioners authorizing out- 
door relief to able-bodied persons ?— Yes ; but there is no very great pecuniary 
interest created to make any distinction at present between those two classes ; 
but I think that guardians, one of a town and another of a rural electoral divi- 
sion, would have a very great pecuniary interest in arriving at a conclusion as 
to whether an individual was impotent or able-bodied. 

4877. You do not think it would be a sufficient stimulus to employment to 
justify drawing the distinction ?— I am very unwilling to admit that the prin- 
ciple of the poor law is to afford a stimulus to employment. 

4878. Mr. Napier. ] Have you considered the 76 th clause of the Act, which 
regulates the rating of the clergy ?— I have. 

4870. Having regard to the principle of the poor law, do you think that it is 
a correct course to deduct the poundage from the gross income of the clergy ?— 
No ; it would seem to me a correct principle to deduct the poundage from the net 
annual value, instead of the gross annual value. 

4880. That is, to deduct from the gross receipts the various outgoings, and 
then to charge the poundage upon the net income?— Yes. 

4881. But as the law stands at present, do you think a clergyman is fairly 
treated in the mode in which he is charged ? — No, he is charged at present on the 
gross value ; I think it would be a very proper alteration to charge the rate on the 
net income. 

4882. Mr. P. Scrope .] In England it is upon the net value?— It is; and I 
think it would be very proper to asimilate the law in both countries upon that 
point. 

4883. Mr. Napier.'] Could it be done by deducting half the poundage from 
the rent-charge?— No; as far as I understand the subject, it would be better to 
adopt the English law, and make the tithe a separate rateable hereditament ; that 
would be the simplest mode. 

4884. Chairman .] Then the tithe would appear rated in the rate book ?— 
Yes. 

4885. Mr. Napier.'] Do you think that could be easily done without disturbing 

the valuation r— No, it would not be easily done ; it would require consideration 
as to how it should be worked out ; but if the priniciple were approved of by the 
Committee, I have no doubt a clause could be drawn up after full consideration, 
which would introduce the alteration in the law with the least possible amount 
of inconvenience. . 

4886. Do you not, however, think that the principle of such an alteration as is 

now suggested is a just one ? — I do. _ 

4887. And that the present law operates severely against the clergymen .— 
Yes, I think it operates against them to the extent of the difference between the 

gross an d the net annual value . ■ . ' 

6 a888. At 
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4888. At present, wherever a rate is very high, supposing it to be 10s. in the 
pound, it takes away half of their income?— Yes, and I think it is hard. 

4889. You would make the law of Ireland the same as the law of England 
upon that point? — Yes. 

4890. And you would make the rentcharge a separate rating hereditament? 
— Yes. 

4891. Do you think it would be better to carry out the plan of rating the 
rentcharge as a separate hereditament rather than regulating the amount of 
deduction .'—That is my impression, that it would be better to adopt the English 
law at once. 

4892. Have you considered the 64 th section of the Act, for ascertaining the 
value upon which the poor-rate is to be charged ; do you think that clause 
requires any amendment r — I am not prepared to suggest any amendment, but 
I am far from saying that an amendment may not be required. 

4893. You have not considered any particular objection to it ? — No. 

4894- Mr. P. Scrope .] In the English system of poor laws the workhouse is 
the main pivot of the system ; but relief is afforded to a very great extent out 
of the house, to the extent of 85 per cent. ? — Yes, it is somewhere in that pro- 
portion, especially in the rural districts ; in the metropolis, however, and in 
some towns, the greater part of the relief given is in the workhouse. 

4895- But taking the average of England, I believe six-sevenths of the 
number of persons receiving relief receive it out of doors, and not in the work- 
house ? — Yes. 

4896. In the administration of the Irish Poor Law, on the contrary, the 
workhouse system of relief is adopted as far as possible, is it not, both with 
regard to able-bodied and impotent poor? — Yes, but the guardians have a dis- 
cretion to give out-door relief to the impotent poor. 

4897. Have not the Commissioners encouraged in-door relief to the impotent 
poor, so long as there was no danger of crowding the workhouse ? — On the whole 
Ave have been particular in not interfering with the discretion of the Guardians 
on the subject ; as the Legislature has given them discretionary power, we have 
been very anxious not in any way to intermeddle with that discretion. 

4898. Practically, in the greater proportion of the unions in Ireland there is 
no out-door relief given ?— There are at present very few unions in which there 
is no out-door relief. I will state the number on the 3d of March ; there were 
34 unions out of 131 unions in which no out-door relief was given. 

4890. In order to make the relief in the workhouse accord with the principle 
of the poor law, that relief should be afforded with certainty to all who are desti- 
tute, and it is absolutely necessary that the workhouse should be well re-ndated 
is it not? — Yes. 0 



4900. That would include its being in a clean and healthy state ; the clothino- 
being adequate, the warming and ventilation of the rooms being sufficient, and 
the diet also of a healthy nature? — Yes. 

49 01 - Bo you think that that description applies at present; or has it in the 
last two years, since the Extension Act has passed, applied to all the workhouses 
in Ireland . I am afraid not; and I consider it is part of the misfortune that 
las fallen upon that country that the arrangements have been almost necessarily 
so very imperfect. It has not been an ordinary state of things ; but we have 
been obliged to get on, tolerating things which we should not have tolerated in 
any ordinary state of society, tolerating them in order to avoid greater evils. 

4902. A witness before this Committee stated this as the condition of the Keu- 
mare workhouse, that the physical condition of the inmates “ was the most 
Horrifying spectacle that any person could cast his eyes upon, both on their 
admission and at present. They have no clothes but the rags they came in with ; 
t ney Have no shoes and stockings, and they are in the most horrifying condition 
iiat one can possibly imagine.” Have you any knoivledge as to whether that 
as been the state fora length of time of the inmates of the Kenraare workhouse? 
cannot speak to that of my own knowledge, and therefore I have a difficulty 
in speaking at all upon that subject. I know that there has been a great deal o'f 
111 the . f® nmare Un *o n . and I have not the least doubt that the people 
Tr- thT y e n liC1EUed IS, a PP ea rance and feeble in constitution on their admission 
rLnvtTl? f ?u USe ,’ -, , Tile in , s P ector of the union, Colonel Clarke, mentioned in his 
JfP V th , at th . e clmdmi admitted into the workhouse, after being there a short 
time died as it were witliout any apparently sufficient cause for their dying; that 
°- 34 - 112 all 
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The Hon. all u as done to keep them in health ; that there were games for them, and they were 

E. T. B. Tuisk ton. well fed ; but that they had already suffered so much out of the workhouse that 
0 . ... g they died out as it were, their stamina having been weakened before they entered 

P the workhouse. I have no doubt therefore that the appearance of the people in 

the Kenmare workhouse has been very distressing. With regard to the want 
of clothing, I can very well believe anything of the kind with respect to those 
desperately bankrupt unions, on account of the want of funds. We have not 
had funds at our disposal to provide proper clothing for the poor, although it is 
a matter, I conceive, of the highest importance for the proper workhouse manage- 
ment, that the paupers should have workhouse clothing, and that they should 
not be there in their rags. And although I am well aware that the guardians 
are fully alive to the propriety of providing workhouse clothing for them, it is 
very possible that there may be instances in those bankrupt unions for a time of 
individuals being in their own clothes, and not in the workhouse clothes. 

49°3- You would not be surprised in such a state of things at its being: re- 
ported by Mr. Sullivan, who is chaplain of the workhouse, “ Within the" last 
two months fever and dysentery were beginning to set in,” and that one of his 
curates there had written him word that “ they were constantly kept going from 
morning till night attending the patients in the workhouse, and in the country”? 

I am not surprised that there should be deaths in the workhouse. 

49°4- Partly owing to the want of funds, or from whatever cause, the relief 
afforded to the poor has not been such as the law prescribes ?— No, that has been 
owing partly to the want of funds. 

49°5- With regard to the amount of mortality in the Ballinasloe workhouse, 
if it has been represented that 104 had died in one of the last weeks, out of 
2,000, being the entire population; or 50 to 1,000, five per cent., in one week, 
would you be surprised ?— No, I should not be surprised at that number of 
deaths in the Ballinasloe workhouse, because my attention before I left Ireland 
was very specially directed to the amount of mortality in the Ballinasloe work- 
house ; and I had a correspondence with the Board of Guardians upon the 
subject; they had over-crowded the workhouse. We in fact suggested more 
than once to the Board of Guardians, and directed the inspector to enforce the 
suggestion upon the Board, that the guardians should give out-door relief to the 
impotent poor who were then in the workhouse ; but at the time that I left 
Dublin the guardians were unwilling to do so, and they were in correspondence 
with the Commissioners upon the subject. It appeared that the mortality was 
very great in the Ballinasloe workhouse ; but I recollect that in one of the letters 
the guardians attributed the mortality to persons being sent in by their relations 
for the sake of procuring coffins. I alluded to that circumstance in my former 
examination; it was mainly owing to that having been asserted bv the Bal- 
linasloe guardians that I stated it; but when I left Dublin I was not satisfied 
that the great number of deaths in the Ballinasloe workhouse was owing in any 
perceptible degree to parties having been sent in for the sake of procuring 
coffins. 

4906. Do you know that the mortality in Ennistymon workhouse in January 
last was equal to 42 per week ; that is, at the rate of 1 in 25 ? — I am aware that 
there was a remarkably great mortality in the Ennistymon workhouse, and in 
many other workhouses. I have before called the attention of the Committee to 
the fact that, in the greater number of instances, the great mortality in the work- 
houses is attributable to the depressed condition of the people when they come 
into the workhouses. 

4907. Are they not sometimes obliged to lie three or four in a bed, even in 
fever wards ? — Yes, and it is extremely wrong that they should do so ; and 
except there were very bad management, it would not be so ; but such bad 
management may arise from want of funds. 

4908. Have you reason to believe that the dietary of any workhouse is insuffi- 
cient? — No. 

4909. Have you had any complaints of the workhouse dietary ?— It is possible 
that there may have been individual instances of such complaints. 

49]°-.^ ^ re gard to the classification of persons in the workhouses, is there 
any liability to moral contamination on the part of young women, the daughters 
of well-regulated families, who have been well brought up ; have there been 
frequent complaints of the promiscuous mixing together of women of all cha- 
racters? — There is a danger of that. I think we have received complaints on 

the 
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the subject. In one or two workhouses there are separate wards for the women The Hon. 
of bad character ; that is the case in the Limerick workhouse. A T. B. Twisletdk. 

4911. It has been stated by a witness, before this Committee, that “ some of 7 

the persons who have come into the workhouse quite pure and untainted in 2 1 ^49- 

morals have become debased in morals to an extent which is incredible; ” and 

he ascribed that to the society they meet with in the workhouse ?— I am not able 
to state to what extent that may be true. Before you attach great importance 
to a general statement of that kind, you ought to be well acquainted with the 
character of the individual who addresses you ; you ought to know whether he 
is a man of accurate mind, who is not in the habit of making over-statements of 
facts which come under his observation. I make no personal allusion in these 
observations. It is also to be observed, that sometimes hasty generalizations are 
made from particular instances. 

4912. In a petition presented from the Wexford Union to Parliament, there 
is this statement relative to the want of classification of women in the workhouse: 

“ We find that of necessity the abandoned and vicious are associated with those 
of good and reputable character ; many therefore are too often led to evil courses 
by the bad example of those with whom they mix. Classification is carried out 
in this union as far as is practicable, but is by no means complete.” Has that 
been generally represented to you as the state of the workhouses? — I have heard 
of complaints of that kind from several unions. 

49 1 3- Under those circumstances of the workhouses in Ireland, do you think 
that it is surprising that many of the poor, particularly the able-bodied who have 
considered themselves respectable in former times, and who have been reduced 
to destitution only by the unexampled distress of the last few years, should prefer 
dying almost by inches outside, as you represent them to do, or waiting till on 
the point of death, and then entering the workhouse to obtain coffins"? — I am 
not surprised at cases of that sort. 

4914. Do you think the offer of relief in the workhouse, under such circum- 
stances, is satisfactory, with a view to secure the destitute from the extremity of 
want? — Where fever does not prevail in the workhouse to any great extent, the 
destitute poor will generally rather accept relief in the workhouse than out 
of it. 

49 1 5 rt was stated that there are many instances to the contrary ; is not that 
the fact ? — Certainly not, provided the workhouses are in a healthy state. Where 
there is great disease or mortality in the workhouse, it is verjr possible that desti- 
tute persons may die outside, rather than accept relief in the workhouse ; but I 
do not think it is common for persons to die outside, rather than accept relief in 
the workhouse, if the workhouse is in a healthy state. 

4916: You have stated that when parties enter the workhouse, it is commonly 
the fact that they are reduced to such an extreme state of emaciation that it may 
be said they almost come in to die? — In some of the western unions it is so. 

49 >7- Do you think that that unwillingness to come in until the very last 
■extremity, arises, in a great degree, from the improper state of the workhouses ? 

— It may be influenced, to a certain extent, by the improper state of the work- 
houses. If disease is very rife in the workhouse, I have no doubt it has great 
influence in that respect. 

4918. In the present state of the west of Ireland generally, able-bodied men 
have very little choice besides that of accepting relief in the workhouse, or in 
some other shape, from the almost total absence of employment? — That is so. 

49 1 9- not the almost universal return that you have received from the 
inspectors of districts, to the paper circulated by you upon that point, that there 
is generally almost a total absence of employment ? — Yes. 

49' 20 - Captain Kennedy says, that 19 out of 20 of the labourers of his district 
are unemployed ? — There is a great want of employment. 

49 21 - Under such circumstances generally, relief in the workhouse is almost 
the only alternative they can have ? — Either relief in the workhouse or relief out 
of the workhouse, under the second section. 

4922. When you relieve them out of the workhouse, have you any means of 
affording them shelter, or fuel, or clothing ? — No, not able-bodied men. 

49 2 3- Nor their families ? — No. 

49 2 4- In u union like Kilrush, where Captain Kennedy says there have been 
from 12,000 to 13,000 persons evicted within the year, and those evictions are 
agoing on at the rate of 150 souls per week; and he reports that at least 9,000 

°-34- h 3 of 
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E. Tft SSite °J tll0Se T' iCted perS0 ” S T "' ithout “‘"pnto shelter ; still there is no power in ' 

* e P. oor 'f"' " or “3' authority , to afford them tile means of obtaining shelter, 

* April ,849. f extra c ' oth, ng', except an extension of the workhouses, which in those eases 
have not been extended ? — No. 

4925- Do you consider that to be sufficient relief to carry out the principle of 
a u r 7 In * e ordmal ' y ? tate of socie ‘y ‘hat would be sufficient; the 
people would have been living in their cabins, and the food given would just 
th ™“ Ilfe ' at the present period I have no doubt they live 
suffered great distress, which has not been relieved by the poor law. 

,, 49 ?., " ** n ?‘ ‘he fact that throughout this year 9,000 or 10,000 persons in 
the Kilrush Union have been without clothing, and without shelter, from the 
di±r U T C r fthe "' eat he r >, a " d "’ ithout any relief except a- pound of meal per 
, T 6 n ,° doubt the , y were "’ithout homes of their own, but I am not. 
ffielter f } li ” 4 "“V*? ‘. otalIy " ithout shelter 1 some of them found some 

shelter in the dwellings of their neighbours, and some of them again, I have no 
doubt, were completely without shelter. 

Mo1,m 7 n D ° you , remmba ' the , report from Mr ’ Gibbons, the inspector of the 
Molnll Union ; he reports, on the date of the 22d of January last, “ I am also 
thaTmm i hel '?. IS “ f' eat want of ciothing among the people in this union, and 
bed 3 ft ° grown-up males and females have to sleep in the same 
bed, having no bed covering ?— Yes, I remember that. 

4928. He adds, “ I have been in some of their huts myself; the best of them 
are wretched places of abode ; the bed is generally a bundle of straw in the 
comer of the hut ? — Yes, I remember that statement. 

49J9- Mr. O’Sullivan reports that he has visited the dying poor recently 
crowded together; I think 40 in one room id feet square ; do Sot yon considi 
that to be a state of things unworthy of a Christian land ; probably the result 
ot the destruction of houses which those people inhabited, and that that is the 
necessity they have been placed under of crowding into remaining dwell- 
mgs ! — 1 think that a very deplorable state of tilings. 

in- 30 ’. D S T * hi ? k tha f so ? e rem edy should be applied to such a state 
of things , that at least there should be some alteration of the law bv which 
ivhen persons are evicted, and their houses are pulled down, and no dwellings or 
places of shelter afforded them by the poor-law authorities, they should have 
means of purchasing shelter afforded them in money '! — I would not at the pre- 
sent moment recommend an alteration of the law, by which relief is given to 
able-bodied men only m food. * 

493 ' ’ WouMyou say the same with respect to clothing ; would you say that 
the guardians should not make an allowance for clothing when a large number 
of persons are thrown out of employment, and are without shelter;— At present 
1 would not recommend any alteration in tile law; but at the same time it is 
desirable that funds should be advanced to those bankrupt unions ; half of the 
evils you have specified would be relieved if sufficient funds were advanced to 
the funds'™ 1 y0U la ' e Suftc,ent mao hiuery to administer relief, if you only had 

1 Glotlnng and shelter are as necessary as food, and if protracted for any 

length of time the constitution must suffer, and consequences productive of death 
De Diougnt on ! — Yes. 

. 4933- Have you any doubt that such has been the case in a vast number of 

instances m those western unions among parties receiving out-door relief 5 I 

have no doubt m some instances that has occurred 

in®' ■?“ ?°“ kn0W hoW “t 16 Evicted Destitut « Peer Act has been carried out 
m.vini ’f d ’| ,Vmg r™ r t0 ‘ ha ® uard,ims to afford shelter, or the means of pro- 
?* > f 0 y° u kl ?°"' "hether ‘hat has been acted upon ?-My impressioi is 
that it has been acted upon to a considerable extent, so far as giving notice to 
the relieving officer is concerned. & s 

been ev-ictedV 4 , a l e . d ,” p0n *° the extent of shelter to those who have 

°een evicted ; — No, 1 think not to any extent. 

4936. You mentioned that vice-guardians were more responsible than elected 

fide! ' that” 1 ’the ™ ' r had “ advan,a f OTe ‘' dactad g-®™ ; do vou no t Z 
sidei that the guardians are responsible m law for neglect of duty in not giving 

sufficient relief to those who are in need of it ; supposing a case of dead. Scurf 

lTuch a a BoardTr ^ CV,dent n i! gle ? ° n the part of the Board <>f Guardians, 
such a Board, or is any member of such a Board, responsible in a court of 

law ( — 
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law ? — I am not. able to speak positively upon that point ; my impression is, that The Hon. 
if a pauper died in consequence of insufficient relief, the relieving officer or the E ■ T - B - Twislctoru 
Board of Guardians would be liable to be indicted. 

4937- In cases such as you have given instances of to-day in the Boyle 2 April 1849. 
Union, in which deaths manifestly occurred from neglect on the part of the 
Board of Guardians, do you not think that it was the duty of some party to take 
steps to ascertain whether that neglect was of a criminal nature, and to bring 
the parties guilty of it to account? — No, I am not aware that it was the duty of 
any party to do that ; as far as l remember the Boyle case, it was not their wilful 
and deliberate intention to let those people die ; there was great neglect of duty, 
and I think the case was met sufficiently by dissolving the Board of Guardians. 

4938. Mr. G. C. Lewis.] In one of the questions recently put to you you were 
asked whether there were not cases in which three or four persons, sick of fevers 
or other infectious diseases, slept in one bed ; have there been many cases of that 
sort in Ireland ? — My impression is that there have been several cases ; but if 
they were brought under the notice of the Commissioners, we should write 
immediately to the guardians on the subject to remonstrate. 

4939- M any such cases have occurred, are not those extreme cases which 
have been created by the unusual and extraordinary distress and suffering of the 
last three years ? — Yes. 

4940. Do you think, therefore, that any general inference with respect to the 
feelings of the Irish as to workhouse relief can be drawn from the occurrence of 
those cases to which you have referred? — No; as to the sleeping of a certain 
number in a bed, certainly not, because they are so very much in the habit of 
sleeping three or four in a bed, that I do not think it would at all deter them ; 
but I think if there was great mortality in the workhouse, that would deter them 
from entering it ; they would avoid going into the workhouse as if it were a pest- 
house. 

4941. Supposing the unions in the west had the power of giving out-door 
relief in clothing and money, do you think they could have exercised that power ? 

—No, I do not; it is with the" greatest difficulty that they have found funds 
for their present purposes. 

4942. Have not their resources been so small that it has been absolutely 
necessary for them to confine their relief to food ? — Yes. 

4943- Mr. P . Scrope.] Have there been any instances in which the relieving 
officer has been charged before the magistrates or any criminal jurisdiction with 
neglect of duty in not properly maintaining the destitute ?— I do not remember 
such a case; but if any relieving officer improperly refused to give relief to 
applicants, he would be responsible to the Commissioners, and the Commis- 
sioners would remove him from office, which is a very severe punishment to 
persons in that class of life. 

4944. If death ensued in England the party would be liable to an indictment 
for manslaughter, and to transportation if found guilty ? — I take it that the law 
is the same in both countries, and 1 apprehend that the practice is the same in 
both countries. But if a relieving officer neglected his duty in England, unless 
there was something very wilful in his conduct, and there was gross neglect of 
his duty, the only way in which he would be proceeded against would be°by the 
C ommissioners calling upon him tor an explanation of his conduct, and 
removing him from office if that explanation was not satisfactory. 

4945. Have there not been many instances of death in Ireland caused by 

destitution, and verdicts to that effect pronounced by coroners’ inquests? — Yes; 
but I attach very little importance to verdicts of coroners’ inquests upon that 
subject. I have great mistrust of them. I do not say in all cases they are 
inaccurate. J 

4946. Supposing a case of gross neglect on the part of the relieving officer to 
occur, and that the result of that was the death of the applicant, would the 
(-ommissioners feel themselves authorized to prosecute such a case criminally, or 
would they be satisfied with the removal of the relieving officer ?— I am not 
aware of any case having arisen in which the justice of the case was not satisfied 
by the removal of the relieving officer. 

4947- By “ the justice of the case,” you must mean also the holding out an 
example to other relieving officers not to neglect their duty in that respect ? — 

°'34 - h 4 4948- An 
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4948- -An example upon the striking effect of which would depend, perhaps, 
the lives of thousands?— I imply that when I speak of example. 

. 4949- A n d you think the dismissal of the relieving officer would be sufficient 
in cases of that kind ? I think dismissal is a very severe punishment for persons 
m that class of life. 

4950. You expressed a decided objection to any mixing up of relief with labour; 
you are aware, however, that the law of England for two centuries and a half, 
up to the time of the Act of 1834, did actually prescribe labour as the condition of 
relief to the able-bodied, and required the overseers to set them to work ? — I am 
not aware that that was the law practically acted upon during the whole of that 
period. In the reign of George the First there was a law passed, called Sir Edward 
Knatchbulls Act, by which the overseers could only afford relief in the work- 
house, and if parties refused relief in the -workhouse they were entitled to no 
relief; that was the law of England up to 1795 ; by means of the workhouse they 
could resist all applicants. 



495 But in the vast majority of parishes in England there was no work- 
house, and the law required relief to be afforded to the able-bodied in the shape 
of work . That was the law, and in numerous parishes the workhouse test was 
appJied, and it uas applied for a long period, from the reign of George the First up 
to 1795 , and no poor-rates were collected, except for the keeping up of the work- 
louse. During that period also, it must be remembered that there were a great 
many' local Acts passed ; the general law was found to be so defective, that it led 
to the introduction of local Acts of Parliament, beginning with Bristol, in 1694. 
It will be observed, in going through the Acts up to 1795 , there were a series 
of special Acts of Parliament which are called Local Acts, the origin of which 
I attribute to the general law of England being very defective at that time. 

495 2 - You ar f aware that at present in England, when the workhouses are 
full, out-door relief is authorized by the Commissioners to be given to the able- 
bodied poor, subject to the out-door labour test ?— Yes. 

4953- And by r the last Report of the Commissioners it appears that there are 
40 parishes reported as having that power afforded to them last winter? — Yes. 

4954- Are you aware that both the Government of Sir Robert Peel and the 
present Government, in the years 1845 , 1846 , and 1847 , did afford relief in Ire- 
land to the able-bodied only in the shape of work, under the Relief Works Acts 
of 1845 and 1846 ? — I am aware that they did so. 

4955. On a very large scale ? — Yes. 

4956- Is it because of the supposed failure of the relief works adopted in 
those years that you are now averse to the mixing up of relief with work ? — 
No; not only on that ground, but I think that the experience of those years- 
has not been found favourable to mixing up relief and work. 

4957- Do not you think that the failure of that system was owing, not to the 
faultiness of the principle of administering relief in the shape of work, but to 
the imperfect manner in which the principle was carried out?— No, I think the 
principle was bad. 

4958. If the relief works had been made productive, and if they had been 
made unattractive by being ill paid instead of being well paid, as the people 
were for the most part, and if the ratepayers had been charged with the cost of 
those works instead of the money being found by' the Imperial Treasury, do you 
think many r of the abuses would have been avoided ? — Some of the abuses would 
have been avoided, but not all. 

4959- You have urged as one objection to the adoption of public works as a 
means of relief, that you cannot discharge an indolent labourer; is it the fact 
that you would be obliged to keep him on the works as the only mode of reliev- 
mg him. If he neglected his work, could not you send him to the workhouse ; 
and if he further misconducted himself, could you not send him to gaol as a 
still further terror? — You might pass a law to send the pauper to gaol if he 
refused to work, or you might pass a law to send him to the workhouse if he 
refused to work ; but experience shows that men do not work well under the 
stimulus of fear; and a man might be a very bad workman and indolent, and 
yet you might not be justified in sending him to gaol. 

4960. Do not you think that it is not in human nature that men should work 
well when they know that what they are set about is useless, and that they are 
only set about it as a test of their story being true as regards their real destitu- 
tion, 
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tion, and that there is a natural repugnance to that kind of work, which may in 
a great degree account for its being shirked and avoided ?— Yes ; but I think I 
that men would shirk the work if they knew that the guardians were bound to 
give them work. 

4961. If they knew that the work was valuable, and that the result was to 
produce more food, would they not be likely to work more readily than in break- 
ing stones ?— lhey might work more readily, but that would be counterbalanced 
by the circumstance that a greater number of applicants would come for it 

4962. Do you remember many parishes in England which had been heavily 
oyerburtheued with able-bodied poor before the Act of 1834, and which were 
dispaupenzed by the out-door labour relief administered by settino- people to 
dig fields at Cookham and Hatfield, and other places ? — I am aware that they 
pursued the principle we are pursuing in Ireland when tile workhouse is full of 
giving the people hard and unattractive work. 

4963. That was work of a productive character; digging the fields is really a 

useful work r-I do not go so far as to say, that in absolutely no cases should the 
diggiug of fields be adopted as a test; it is only that I have a preference for the 
breaking of stones over the digging of fields. I can well believe, under certain 
circumstances, that digging a field might be a test where there was a good over- 
seer over the work. 0 

4964. Hard work in digging fields at a low rate of payment, say merely by 

rations, would be in itself unattractive ?— It would be unattractive however I 
think it would be more attractive than stone-breaking, and I think that the rate 
payers of a district in which it prevailed would have less scruple in putting 
persons on the relief list if that mode of employment were common' ” 

49%- Do you remember the correspondence between the Poor-law Commis- 
sioners and the Board of Guardians of the Dingle Union, they beino- very anxious 
to obtain the Commissiones’ leave for employing their paupers upon a tract of 
waste land near the workhouse which actually belonged to them, and the Com- 
missioners refused to allow them to do so?— Yes, I recollect that very well. 

. “f? 66 ' P? y° u , fkmk that such a mode of employment, which would have been ' 
m the opinion of the Board of Guardians productive in a pecuniary light and 
oi advantage iff maintaining industrious habits among the poor, was really not ' 
a preferable mode to .shutting the people up in the workhouse breaking stones 
which nobody wanted?- No; I think shutting them up in the workhouse 
and requiring them to break stones which nobody wanted, was a useful system 
on the ground that, the men had an objection to it as unattractive. 

4967- When you say unattractive, you mean repulsive ?— Yes ; and I think it 
was superior in two ways. In tile first place, a fewer number of individuals 
would come to ge. relief, when the conditions were so unattractive, and secondly 
the ratepayers would be less willing to put individuals ou the relief list. ’ 

,, 4 9. : 11 ""j v <?y desirable to keep up a broad distinction between the class 

of criminals and of paupers’— I do not know that I would draw a very broad 
distinction; there should be some distinction, and I think there is a sufficient- 
distinction 111 giving paupers the power to leave tile workhouse whenever they 
please on giving three hours notice. J 

49^9- If th e pauper has not the means of existence out of the workhouse (and 
that is perfectly notorious), is there practically much difference between the 
workhouse and the gaol, the treatment within each being nearly alike?— There 
is the greatest possible difference between the feelings of the parties in the two 
cases. r 

4970. But do you not run the risk of destroying that feeling, when yonr 
treatment of the unwilling pauper, who cannot escape pauperism, and of the 
criminal, is so nearly the same ? — I do not admit that they are so nearly the 
same ; 1 think there is a broad distinction between being able and being unable 
to quit the house when the parties please. 

4971- Is there any distinction between the diet and the accommodation =— 
l\o, X suppose there is no material difference in that; if you give relief to desti- 
tute persons out of the poor-rate, you ought to give it in the least expensive 
foim, with the minimum capable of sustaining life in health. As far as food 

Stihln'ff 0856 . “ ! he ???? "! Ith *, he S 3 " 1 i J' ou ""S' 1 ' 1 not to give less than is 
capable, of sustaining life m health. 

497 2 - Chairman.] Would your experience in England warrant, you in sayiug 

°*34* I that 
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2 April 1849. industrious and hard-working labourer would be unable to support himself? 
—No. 

4974. Is not your anticipation that but few of such a class would be for any 
length of time charged upon the poor-rates ? — That is my opinion. 

4975. In order, therefore, to avoid abuses and to protect the property of the 
country, is it not necessary to have a stringent test to distinguish between real 
and pretended cases of destitution ? — Yes. 

4976. Mr. P. Scrope .] Are you of opinion that the present. extraordinary 
state of things in the west of Ireland has rendered it impossible for a large pro- 
portion of the labouring population to exist upon their industry, and that it is 
hard upon them to be forced into the workhouse as a means of relict ; and that 
therefore some other means, of an auxiliary character, to enable them to obtain 
a livelihood, should be open to them ? — It is very desirable that there should be 
some other means open to tiiem than their going into the workhouse and 
depending upon the poor-rate; but with reference to what those means should 
be it is almost entirely a question of money. 

4977. Is there anything in the present mode of administering the poor law 
which tends in any way to render the poor at present depending upon it self-sup- 
porting, or to enable the western unions to become self-sustaining in case the potato 
does not revive ?— No ; the object and result of the present system is to keep 
the destitute poor alive with as few abuses as possible. 

“’4078. Without aiming at any improvement in the present state of things ?— 
Yes, the object of the poor law is limited ; if you want any improvement of the 
population, tending to elevate their character and position, you must have recourse 
to other measures separate from the poor law. The functions of the poor law are 
very useful, but they are limited. 

4979. The indirect tendency of the poor law may be considered to be to sti- 
mulate the employment of the population ? — I am aware that that theory has 
been often put forward, but I do not admit the truth of the theory. 

4980. What hope have you of improvement in the present state of the western 
unions other than a return of the potato?— I have no other hope, if no other 
measures are adopted. 

4981. Is there no other hope for the west but that of considering the position 
of the proprietors ? — As far as the proprietors are embarrassed, to that extent I 
have all along stated that I deem it very desirable that they should recede from 
the position of proprietors ; but it is peculiarly important that you should have 
new farmers to come and take the farms. 

4982. Is it not very necessary that any measures that are adopted for that 
purpose should be introduced, and passed as quickly as possible, inasmuch as the 
evils are getting every day worse ? — Yes. 

4983. Chairman .] When you say you lay peculiar stress upon there being new 
farmers, do you mean that the present race of farmers are deficient in the skill 
and intelligence which are necessary to cultivate the land ?— My impression is, 
that in the west they have not the skill, the intelligence, nor the capital which are 
necessary for the cultivation of the land. 

4984. And many years, and perhaps a generation, must elapse before they 

acquire this skill and intelligence ? — Yes. 

4985. Major Blackall .] Is there not an unwillingness on the Jpart of the far- 
mers in the west to pay wages in money ? — There is. 

4986. Chairman .] What effect have the practical instructors,, who have been 

sent by the Lord Lieutenant aud the Agricultural Society, had in the country ? 
— It is my impression that they have been of very great use, and that the 
measure was a very wisely devised measure. Agricultural knowledge was 
scarcely extended beyond the planting of potatoes ; and it was therefore wise 
policy to send those instructors who could teach the cultivation of turnips and 
carrots, barley, and rye. . 

4987. The culture of vegetables, usually cultivated in small gardens in Eng- 
land, is quite unknown in those parts of Ireland ?— It is. 

4088. There are but few gardens attached to the cottages r — Very few. 
y 4989. Mr. 
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4989. Mr. P. Scrope.] But the people have been living largely on turnips, 
have they not? — Yes. 

4990. Could they not be induced to cultivate parsnips and carrots, and still 
more nutritious vegetables ? — Yes, but it requires a certain amount of skill to 
do that ; and it was with reference to that want of skill that the sending practical 
instructors seemed to be a most useful measure. 

4991. Chairman .] As regards the women, is it not the fact that their know- 
ledge of cooking was limited to the boiling of potatoes ? — Yes, I believe so. 

4992. And one of the difficulties which had to be contended with in the late 
failures, was to teach them the mode of cooking the maize when it was given 
them ? — Yes. 

4993. Mr. P. Scropc. ] Would not all that ignorance and all those bad habits 
give way before a regular system of instruction r — Yes. I have already observed 
that they are a very docile people, and capable of imitation ; but they require to 
be very much looked after. 

4994. Chairman.] Is one of your reasons for desiring new farmers to be 
brought into the country, a hope that such men would set a better example, 
which those people who are so ready to imitate would gladly follow ? — Yes. 

4995. Mr. P. Scrope.] Is not the organization of the whole country into 
unions, with a Board of Guardians in each, and electoral divisions within each 
union, each represented by a guardian, such a machinery as might be made 
very useful in propagating instruction of that kind, and improving the habits 
and the agricultural skill of the peasantry', particularly' under the pressure of 
such circumstances as are now occurring?. — I am afraid that there is not suffi- 
cient intelligence among the Boards of Guardians in the west to undertake that 
upon a large scale. I think it very proper that they should cultivate the work- 
house grounds neatly, and lay them out as specimens of proper modes of culti- 
vating different vegetables, but they should not attempt on a large scale to set 
up as a sort of agricultural institute. 

4996. You would not have any model farms? — Not connected with the poor- 
law. If there was anything of a model farm it would be desirable to keep it 
distinct from the poor law. 

4997. It is proposed to give the Board of Guardians in England a power over 
the highways, would it not be possible to give the Boards of Guardians in 
Ireland other duties than those which they now perform ? — It would seem to me 
undesirable, for they have enough on their hands at present. 

4998. The same geographical divisions might be adapted to other purposes 
with advantage ? — I am not prepared to say so ; it is very' possible that model 
farms might be of great use, but I w'ould keep them quite distinct from union 
management ; they should be under a distinct central management. 

4999. Chairman.] Is there not a reason for preferring the geographical divi- 
sions by counties and baronies to those of unions ? — Yes, there is, for the gentrv 
and others are more in the habit of meeting together in counties. 

5000. Then y'ou would prefer counties for educational purposes? — Yes, I am 
inclined to think so. 

5001. Major Blackall.] Have you ever considered the propriety' of making 
the boundaries of counties boundaries of unions? — It appears to me that it was 
unfortunate in many instances that the boundaries of counties were not adopted 
as the boundaries of unions; a union which consists of parts of two or three 
counties is less likely to work well ; for gentlemen and farmers w-ho do not act 
together on other occasions, and who perhaps do not know each other, are brought 
together to act in concert merely for one purpose. 

5002. Chairman.] Are not districts laid out for educational purposes ? — Yes. 

5003. Are there not agricultural model schools under their auspices scattered 
in convenient localities over the countrv ? — There are a few. 

5004. Is there any advantage to be hoped for in transferring the management 
from their lands to the Boards of Guardians? — No; it is far better that the 
management should be in their hands than in the hands of Boards of Guardians. 

5005. Mi-. P. Scrope.] Have you made any estimate of the amount of extra- 
neous aid that would be required by' the unions in the west over and above the 
rates that would be collected between this and September next ? — I think it safe 
to assume that you must advance at least as much as was advanced last y'ear, 

240.000 /., and a certain difference for the debts of the unions to prevent them 
getting more into debt, because they got into debt last year ; 340,000 /. or 

400.000 /. would probably carry them on in a satisfactory way. 

0.34. 1 2 * 5006. Till 
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5006. Till it is ascertained whether the potato will revive or not ? — Yes. 

5007. If the potato does not revive, what hope have you of any improvement ? 
— I have no hope, if no other measures are adopted. 

5008. Sir J. Graham.'] Is the demand for land very much diminishing ; I 
understood you to say so on a former day ? — Yes. 

5009. Are you aware whether the value of tenant right, even in Ulster, has 
diminished in the last six months? — I do not know whether it. has diminished 
within the last six months ; I am aware that the value of tenant right has dimi- 
nished during the distress. 

5010. Chairman.] The 16th section of 10 & 11 Viet., chap. 31 , enacts that 
every justice of the peace resident in any union in Ireland, and acting for the 
county in which he resides, shall be qualified to be an ex-officio guardian of the 
union ; do you think it would be advantageous to substitute for residence the 
having a certain amount of property in the union r — Yes ; I would not fetter the 
clause by requiring residence. 

5011. Would you go the length of authorizing those who possessed a certain 
amount of property in the union to substitute other persons for themselves ? — 
That would be introducing a new principle into the constitution of the Board of 
Guardians ; I think it would create great dissatisfaction among many Boards, 
and would give rise to unpleasant questions. Though it might have been advis- 
able originally to have introduced a regulation ot that kind, I do not think in the 
present state of feeling on the subject it would be advisable to do so. 

5012. The principle was adopted by the Commissioners under the Temporary 
Relief Act ?— Yes ; but the districts were so much smaller, and it was much 
more possible to act upon that principle; and if you were to permit the pro- 
prietors to attend the Board of Guardians in addition to the magistrates, the 
number of guardians would be inconveniently great. 

5013. Is not the principle of appointment by heritors known to the Scotch 
law ?— It is known to the Scotch law ; but that is an administration by parishes. 
The organization of the Scotch Boards for the administration of relief appears to 
me excellent ; the Board consists of the minister of the parish and the Kirk 
Session on the one hand, and the heritors or landlords of the parish on the other, 
which is an extremely good constitution of a Board for relief. 

5014. Major Blaclcall] Have they no elected guardians? — No, but such a 
system would only be possible in a parish ; you could not have it in a union of 
parishes. 

5015. Could not you have it in an electoral division ?— If the electoral division 
were made a district for the management of the poor, you might then have such 
an organization, as far as the heritors were concerned, but you would have no 
such organization as the minister and Kirk Session, which is a very material 
part of the organization. 

5016. Chairman.] Under the old Road Acts the agent of a person of 6,000/. 
a year was allowed to serve in his stead at the road sessions ; would it not be 
possible to adopt that principle, and to allow a person possessed of considerable 
property to have one representative ? — I myself should not have any objection to 
a regulation of the kind suggested, but I doubt whether it would be advisable to 
attempt the introduction of it into Ireland ; I have no doubt that it would give 
great satisfaction to many persons, but it would create very great dissatisfaction 
in others ; it is a mere matter of policy. 

5017. On the whole you think, though there may be evils in the present 
system, it is better to adhere to it, and work through with it without any changer 
— I think so. If ex-officio guardians had the power of appointing their agents 
to act at the Board of Guardians for them, that would be the utmost change in 
that direction which I would contemplate. It is, perhaps, known to the Com- 
mittee that a clause for that purpose was inserted in the original Poor-law 
Amendment Act in the House of Lords, but after full consideration it was struck 
out. 

5018. Mr. P. Scrape,] Are you of opinion that gratuitous grants of the public 
money in aid of the distressed unions are demoralizing, and paralyzing to private 
enterprise ? — I think they are in themselves very objectionable ; and it is only 
as being less objectionable than allowing the people to die that I recommend 
them. 

5019. Therefore you would be very much averse to the continuance of such 

a system 
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a system as that?— I should be very much averse to it, if the people can be kept 
alive in any other way. 

5020. Chairman .] Had you a long experience in England before you went to 
Ireland ? — I was an inspector in England from 1839 to the commencement of 
1843, with an interval of four months, during which I was at Paisley. 

,5021. Is it your opinion that the amended poor law in England produced 
great advantage ? — Decidedly. 

5022. Did it combine the protection of property with efficiency of relief, and 
at the same time raise the standard of feeling amongst the persons relieved ? — 
It combined the protection of property with the due administration of relief; 
but with regard to its influence on the character of the labourers, I should say 
it was rather negative than positive. The previous system was deteriorating to 
the character of the labourers, and the Poor-law Amendment Act, by destroying 
that system, destroyed one deteriorating influence on the character of the 
labourers ; but I cannot say that it positively elevated the character of the 
labourers. 

5023. But was it not the case that the law as amended had a tendency to 
weaken the love of chastity among the women, and also to diminish the principle 
of self-reliance among the men ? — It had a tendency to weaken the principle of 
self-reliance in the men ; in that respect it had a deteriorating influence ; and to 
the extent to which that deteriorating influence was destroyed by the Poor-law 
Amendment Act, the character of the men may be said to have been positively 
raised, but it is negatively that I consider the Poor-law Amendment Act to have 
operated. 

5024. Speaking of the old Act, was it correct to say that its effect was to change 
the native free-born labourers of England into pauperized slaves ? — It would be 
too strong to say pauperized slaves ; but it appears to me that their character 
was most injuriously affected by the system then prevalent. 

,5025. Mr. P. Scrope.] It was the relief out of the poor-rates of the able-bodied, 
who were employed by private employers, which had a pauperizing tendency in 
deteriorating the whole labouring population ? — That was the chief abuse, but 
there were other abuses. 

502 6. Chairman.] Was not the system which was amended upon full expe- 
rience in England, that which was adopted in Ireland in 1847 ? — Yes. 

.5027. And do you believe that it combines the efficient relief of the poor with 
economical administration ? — I do, as an ordinary system. 

5028. Do you apprehend, that taking into account the cost of the workhouses 
with the different officers employed, any more economical system, which would 
be at the same time equally efficient, could be devised ? — I can suggest none. 

5029. Do you believe from experience that anything better can be suggested ? 
— I have never seen a better system suggested. 

5030. Mr. P. Scrope.] Are there great complaints of the establishment charges 
in Ireland ? — There are ; but I must say that complaints of that sort are often 
strikingly unfounded. 

5031. Do you see any objection in principle to relieving the local district of 
that expense, and placing it upon a central fund, the Consolidated Fund, for 
example ? — Yes ; I can see an objection to that, unless the same thing were done 
in Great Britain. 

5032. Supposing the same thing were done in Great Britain generally, should 
you see any serious objection in principle to such a change? — No; no insu- 
perable objection in principle. 

5°33- You have had considerable experience in the mode of relieving the poor 
in England and Scotland and Ireland ; are you of opinion that considering the 
great improvements in commerce which are rapidly taking place, tending to make 
the two islands almost one, that it is very desirable that the poor law should be 
assimilated in the three countries? — I do not think it is desirable altogether to 
assimilate the poor law in Scotland to the poor law in England ; many of the 
parishes in Scotland, when I visited that country, particularly in the south, were 
going on very well indeed, and I should be very sorry to see any alteration made 
in them. I visited more than once all the border parishes of Berwickshire, and 
I was particularly struck with their good economic condition. 

.5034. Did they want workhouses? — I did not think in the rural districts, par- 
ticularly in the south, they did want workhouses, the administration of the Kirk 
Session and heritors seem to me very well adapted to the state of society in those 

0.34. 1 3 southern 
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southern discricts, and, on the whole, to the feelings of the people. It is to be 
observed, that under the Scotch law there is no right to relief on the part of able- 
bodied men ; that is the great distinction between the Scotch law and the 
English law. If at any time a law was introduced into Scotland giving able- 
bodied men the right to relief, I should not hesitate to say that there ought to be 
workhouses in the rural districts. 

5035. Is it not important, at least as far as relates to the facilities for obtain- 

ing relief, and the law for obtaining settlement, or the law of removal, or in any 
way the means of distributing pauperism between the three kingdoms, the law 
should be as nearly as possible assimilated, with the view of protecting the rate- 
payers of the different localities ?— Yes, as far as that goes it is highly desirable 
that the law should be assimilated. . 

5036. If in the one island relief is difficult to obtain, and the law very stnn- 
o-ently enforced, and in the other island there is a greater laxity of administra- 
tion, and greater facility in obtaining relief, has not the latter country a greater 
risk of being over-run with pauperism than the former ? — Paupers from the former 
country are more likely to come into the latter country than vice versa. 

5037. Chairman .] Have you observed any tendency in the Boards of Guar- 
dians in Ireland to fix too low salaries for their officers, and to put up with the 
services of incompetent persons? — Occasionally I have observed that, and I think 
it is very unwise economy to under-pay officers of importance. 

5038. Sir R. Ferguson^ Do Boards' of Guardians carry that so far as to put up 
with incompetent officers ?— Some Boards of Guardians have done that. 

5039. Chairman^] Do they not elect parties whom the Commissioners are 
obliged to declare unfit for the office for which they are elected ?— Yes. In some 
cases the persons appointed are relations of the guardians. 

5040. Mr. P. Scrope .] Would not the evil be removed if a proportion of the 
salaries were charged upon the Consolidated Fund? — No ; the power of appoint- 
ment is the great matter. 

5041. Of course, those who pay should appoint? — If the appointment were 
vested in the Government that would be so, but that w-ould be contrary to the 
spirit of our representative institutions. I would not advise such a pow r er of 
appointment of officers by the Commissioners or the Government. 

5042. Chairman .] The maximum qualification for guardians is 30 l. ; do you 
think it would be any advantage to raise that maximum r — It would create dis- 
satisfaction ; I would not recommend an alteration. 

5043. Have the Commissioners fixed upon that maximum generally .- No; 
we have generally fixed the qualification of guardians, according to the recom- 
mendation of the inspector of the district, as the amount which would insure the 
attendance of respectable guardians. 

5044. Do you think the parties possessed of that qualification are ot that 
amount of intelligence and knowledge to enable them to superintend the affairs 
of a workhouse, which involves the outlay of many thousands of pounds, and 
requires considerable foresight ? — Not always. 

5045. In such cases the dependence of the Commissioners for carrying the 
law into effect must be on the ex-officio guardians, or on the frequent visits of 
the inspector? — Yes. 
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